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Tuomas, Weat Indios, Dec. 29, 1851, 


Messrs, Editors—-After an intermis 


resent communication, I can scarce 
epress. making some mention of my 
(aa: it is’) but ‘revent,) 
before !proceeding to things and mat- 
ters: directly appertaining to the West 


Asean voyage is B very striking em- 
blem; of. humen. affairs—of their insta- 
uncertainty. Our own re- 
minded me.of this more forcibly than 
everbefore, 
-» We had: beautiful, entirely new 
vessel-—wrogght with unusual elégance, 
fitted, with much more than common ex- 
ensiveness, and supposed to possess: in 
er construction, extraordinary skill in 
the-combinatioa of those properties ne- 
ry to speed... Her owners, (and we 
assure youher passengers also, ) 
were extremely anxious for her to make 
her first voyage quick—to establish her 
reputation, . But, et the outset, we 
met some considerable disappointment-— 
a4 we were two days before we got: be- 
yond: sight of the Highlands. Thus 
yain is human decoration—the mere 
scorn of the elements! Thus futile: is 
human skill, contrivance, and. desire— 
when not coincident with the will and 
wisdom of Providence; as inefficdcious 
as folly itself; “the weakness of God is 
Stronger’ than men.” 
. Shortly, however, our calm and head 
winds changed. .The north began to 
jather strength and activity. Soon, 
om his icy ‘laboratory, proceeded 
blaste of irresistible energy. They 
put every thing’ in motion — making 
even.the vast deep itself ‘boil like a 
ot.” Nothing now was idle or motion- 
Se. For four days our little bark was 
urged fast on before the storm, as if on 
the very: wings of the tempest. She 
could make no eseape. Her helpless 
Writhings and heavings, groanings and 
flutterings, provoked no pity or allevia- 
tion, I need mot say it was very try- 
ing to us poor landsmen. I need not 
pay that many a libation—you ean 
guess the sort——was vainly offered, with- 
‘put’ pacifying the furious elements, 
Trying, however, as the roughness 
was, a blessing was in it, although 
we thought, very much in disguise, 
We.were, uneasy as the gait was, going 
on our way—hastening to our goal, an 
to a place of softness and serenity. 


He seemed to have no favour—no pal- 
liation. Instead of taking him onward, 
the wind was striving hard to force him 
back to his starting place. Every 
thing seemed against him—he could do 
nothing to help himself. He was com- 
pelled sternly to front the appalling 
stormy; and; esr: its “beatings, its 
wrath was spent. It .was, indeed, a 
thrilling, heroic sight, Tclambered upon 
¥hé poop-detk to view such a scene for 
the first time.’ There stood the veteran 
Bhip, ‘unaccompanied by aught but the 


[he billows swelled to prodigious eleva- 
tions. The wind roared, till it sounded 
dike a savage yell—blowing off the 
foaming tops of the waves, and scatter- 
ing them so rapidly through the air, 
that mer loudly hissed as they flew 
about. Blackness filled sky, and air, 
and sea—making the tumult more con- 
fosed and trying. Huge dark seas 
rolled against the ship’s side, and .seem- 
‘ed almost to throw her into the water 
‘on the other. Sometimes perched on 
‘the top of one wave, after a moment’s bal- 
‘ancing and vibration, she would pitch 
forward as violently as if to plunge sui- 
cidally into the opening gulph of wa- 
ters. Soon, however, she would emerge 
to renew her struggles, amid fresh as- 
‘saults, and, as we would hope, to achieve 
the veptory bat we passed unpitying 
on, leaving her to her own cheerlessness. 
Thus, thought I, dost thou, human ad- 
venturer upon the sea of time, meet, 
thy reverses. Sometimes thou mayst 
meet stormy opposition, Sometimes 
‘wind and tide may oppose thee, and 
skies lower darkly down upon thee. 
Showers of misfortune may pelt thee, 
‘billows may rise beneath thee, and 
take thy way uneven and uneasy; in 
short, all things may seem against thee. 
‘But despair not. Stand up against the 
Storm, even though alone. Face it 
‘with resolution in your breast, and al- 
‘though your adversity is another's good, 
‘and the favoured may pass you by un- 
helped, yet, remember the storm must 
have an end, and will bring calm and 
sunshine to you, in their turn. You 
have but your share of the one, and 
‘should and shall share the other. 
~ Our gales ended, and we were be- 
‘calmed; and whilst we were “glad that 
‘we were quiet,” we still complained 
‘that we were slow.. So hardly can even 
od please his creatures. _ | 
However, in time (though perhaps 


oda, or the inundated rock, was soon 
abreast of us after passing Sombrero, 
or the hat, which we could not see for 
passing it before daylight. Anegoda is 
very appropriately named. For miles all 
you can tell it by is the breakers which 
rave over its surface. And many is 
the work of death they have done. 
Many a rich freight and many a splen- 
did craft have come to their end here. 
And many is the brave and generous 
spirit that has found here his grave, 
unexpected, .unwelcome, untimely! A 
large Philadelphia vessel was then upon 
this murderous shore. In her fall and 
helplessness she still looked dignified. 
She still had defied the power of the 


constant wrath, making her heave as in 
the agonies of death. She seemed as 
fond of her existence as were perhaps 
her human contrivers. But how many 
had perhaps been brought to dissolution 
before her! At all events, the bound- 


een cast beneath the billows, and many 
a bosom had been.there caused to over- 
flow with Sorrow. *We all felt involun- 
tary pity for her, and could not escape 
the mel; choly which ‘her situation na- 
turally excited. We too were yoya- 
gers 80 far safe, we could 

t tell what the future would unfold. 
There were wives hoping soon to ‘see 
jusbands, daughters to see fathers, 
usbands within a day’s sail of their 
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‘made. 


wives. There might great disappoint- 


ments ot in that short season; Who 
could ‘help looking to heaven, and im- 
ploring one more day’s safety ? 
. Passing Anegoda, brighter scenes 
‘rose, Virgin Gordar (called so per- 
haps from its broad, squatty aspect, 
for it means the “hen ‘Virgin,) was soon 
It is enclosed, surrounded by a 
number. of islets, which make it quite 
icturesque ;'added to which, beyond 


It rise high Tortola (or turtle dove) and 


St. Johns, whilst a few small sails dot- 
ted the bays around, corresponding to 
the small villages specking the hill 
sides, and our own stately ship, fully 
dressed in all her sails—she and these, 
surrounded by an element of inimitable 
blue, (such as the tropics alone give,) 
withthe sky above as peculiarly blue; 
and then all these again enveloped in 
the gorgeous apparel which the sun puts 
on himself and heaven, when in the 
South he is about to bid farewell to 
day. All this was affecting, admira- 
ble, sublime, and beautiful. It was a 
spot the: painter might wish for, (and 
where we wished for him,) where he 
would, if he could faithfully portray the 
scene, by one act achieve his immortal- 
ity. But if this world’s beauty can 
ei so fair, then what is the beauty 
of God, which the sage Psalmist de- 
sires? And if an immortality of man’s 


applause is worthy of attainment, how: 


we should strive to obtain that which 
is to be found only beyond the strait 
gate! Ihope to write again soon, re- 
maining yours, Xc. H 


| For the Presbyterian. 
Peace at the Cannon’s Mouth. 


The wise plan of the new Senator 
from New Jersey! ‘He desired to 
see her,” (this nation—he is showing 
her “‘destiny,’’) “‘in advance of all others 
in all great principles.” What does 
the Senator mean? The great princi- 
ples of justice, benevolence, mercy, the 
love of peace, and submission to the high 
authority of the Ruler of the universe, 
Almighty God? Then we agree with 
him; mah we should wish to expand 
our benevolence, and pray that, by the 
grace of God, and the prevalence of 
true religion, all nations may rapidly 
advance in all these great principles, 
as well as the United States; so as to 
become qualified for self-government, 
and to abandon wicked ambition and 
the love of war; not to need the com- 
mand of this nation to live in peace, 
but to cultivate peace from regard to 
God’s eommand, and from the con- 
straining influence of brotherly love. 

This, it is feared, is not the Sdnebor's 
plan, nor his wish; for it is plain, from 
what follows, that he contemplates a 
peace dictated at the cannon’s mouth. 
‘He wished to see the day when she 
would, by her power, command the 
world; and in this he was the advocate 
of :peace!. When the United States 
had arrived at that pinnacle of power, 
when she could declare war as a last 
resort, war would cease. She would 
dictate to all nations peace. This was 
the position which it was his ambition 
to see his country occupy.” Ambition 
unholy and absurd! 

That the United States do not oc- 
cupy this position at present, is the 
opinion of the Senator. He ezpects this 
nation to reach that “ pinnacle,” of pow- 
er in future time. We have now only 
twenty-four millions of people, three of 
which are slaves; and although, to in- 
flame our pride and excite our ambition, 
we are styled a “mighty Republic,”’ 
and a “Giant;’’ and the changes are 
rung on these musical words; yet how 
absurd would it be to indulge the idea, 
that twenty-one millions in the United 
States could command eight hundred 
millions ! | 

But when shall we be able to com- 
mand the world? At the end of this 


.century? We ask the question, be- 


cause the Senator contemplates a time 
he may live to see. ‘*He wished to 
see the day when she would, by her 
power, command the world; and in 


| this he was an advocate of peace.” At 


the end of this century, the United 
States, if the nation shall remain uni- 
ted, will approach one hundred millions 
of inhabitants. And is it not absurd 
to imagine that one hundred millions 
will be able to command, by their pow- 
er, the world, which has eight times that 
number? 

Let us see how this nation is to reach 
that ‘pinnacle of power.”’ The Sena- 
tor evidently contemplates it being 
reached by force of arms. The first 
obstacle to be removed in the way of 
our ambition is Great Britain. She has 
the supremacy of the sea. Her sons 
sing the haughty song: “Rule Britan- 
nia,” &e. How did she gain this power? 
By force of arms; her navy destroyed 
the navies of hostile nations. Will she 
sell this supremacy over the sea to us, 
for all the gold of California? No; 
the Trident must be wrested from her 
tenacious grasp by force. The thunder 
of our puny, but increasing navy, must 
terrify the British Zion, so as to aban- 
don -his prey to the American Kagle. 
Let us suppose the Commodore, who 
we suppose to be between fifty and sixty 
years old, to live long enough to be con- 
stituted High Admiral of the American 
Navy, and to acgpmplish this part of his 
ambitious purpose, and to turn the 
proud song into, “Rule Columbia;”’ 
the work would not be done. The con- 
quest of Great Britain on the ocean 
would not be the conquest of the world. 
But let us suppose the Commodore's 
life to be extended; the Commodore to 
be changed into Commander-in-Chief 
of the American Armies, and to go on 
from victory to victory; would the 
world be at peace ? 

What kind of peace would that be 
that was dictated at the mouth of the 
cannon! Would it be peace or mere 
submission? Have not Austria and 
Russia, by depriving Hungary of her 
arms, and taking from her all power of 
resistance, compelled her to peace? Is 
this the kind of peace contemplated by 
the Senator for the world, at our com- 
vos: 

_ The lion, when satiated with blood, 
will lie down to sleep; but his nature is 
not changed. He is a lion still. When 
he awakes, his appetite will return; ‘and 
he will roar through the woods, and 
discover his destructive ferocity again. 
Allinferior animals will flee from his 
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or awakes, they have no peace. 

_ And would not the American people, 
the High Admiral of the American 
Navy, and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the American Armies, after having 
reached that “pinnacle of power’ to 
which their ambition prompted them, 
be a dion still? After having gone 
through seas of blood, and slaughtered 
thousands and millions of their fellow 
creatures, to gratify their ambition, and 
set in action every wicked and hateful 
passion of war, find their nature un- 
changed? Would the lion be changed 
into a lamb? | 

. Alexander the Great sighed, because 
there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Bonaparte was never satisfied with his 


by continually feeding his ambition for 
conquests. | 

- The peace contemplated by the Sen- 
ator, is neither desirable nor attain- 
able. Such advocacy of peace is worth- 
less. Is peace dictated at the cannon’s 
mouth desirable? Just as much as the 
peace “‘down-trodden Hungary’ en- 
joys under the swords of the tyrannical 
Czar of Russia, and the cruel Emperor 
of Austria! To look for the day when 
this country shall reach such a “pin- 
nacle of power,” as to command the 
world, is wild delusion, and to act for it, 
is to pursue an “‘ignis fatuus,” that 
every reasonable man should deride as 
ruinous to the nation. Long before we 
could reach such a height of wild am- 
bition, it would happen to us as it hap- 
pened to the Senator’s great cannon, 
the Peace Maker, on board the Prince- 
ton; we should be blown up into frag- 
ments. 

The Almighty would frown on such 
unhallowed ambition, and would laugh 
to scorn such a scheme of giving peace 
to the world. . 

The destiny of the American nation 
is widely different from that contem- 
plated by the ambition of the New 
Jersey Senator. Our mission is not of 
war, but a mission of peace. If the 
United States wish to give peace to a 
troubled and miserable world, let them 
pursue peace with all nations, and en- 
gage in no war, but such as is really 
and strictly defensive. 

The judgments now being inflicted on 
the nations of Europe, are the vials 
spoken of by John (Rev. xvi.) They 
have been pouring out from the com- 
mencement of the present century, and 
even before it began; and will continue 
to be poured out till “‘the great battle 
of that great day of God Almighty, 
Rom. xvi. 14—16,) when that tremen- 

ous slaughter will take place, (Rev. 
mix, 11, 18 ;) and when ‘the beast and 
the false prophet’ shall be taken; and 
both shall be cast alive into a lake of 
fire burning with brimstone.”’ Rev. xix. 
20; 21. 

All the judgments will fall on the 
beast and his. adherents, and on such 


shall deceive, and draw into a crusade 
against the Church of God. This great 
battle will, according to our calculation, 
occur in the early part of the next cen- 
tury. Then will the foundations of the 
Papal and the anti-Christian kingdom 
be overturned; and the word of God, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords 
(Rev. xix. 13-17) will go forth still 
executing his judgments on rebellious 
nations, and subduing others by his 
gospel and his Spirit. Thus will he 
prepare the way for the subjugation of 
the whole world, and the introduction 
of his reign of a thousand years. This, 
according to our interpretation of John 
and other prophets, will commence at 
about the year 2000. 


tion never formed a part of the deast, 
never belonged to the Papal empire. 
The United States will be exempted, 
then, from those. desolating judgments 
which are designed, by a righteous and 
a holy God, to punish that grand apos- 
tasy from the truth, by which the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ has been turned 
into an imstrument for persecuting and 
destroying his true Church. We have, 
indeed, sins enough of our own to pro- 
voke the anger of the Almighty against 
us, and to bring down upon us, as in 
times past, tokens of his sore displea- 
sure. But let us beware of subjecting 
ourselves to a share in those tremendous 
judgments, by which’ Popery and anti- 
Christ shall be put down, and the way 
prepared for the universal diffusion of 
the truth of Christianity, and the uni- 
versal establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth, and over all nations. 
Let us keep aloof from being involved 
in any entangling alliances with Eu- 
ropean powers. Let us not be deceived 
by a notion so flattering to our pride, 
that we are to give liberty and a repub- 
lican form of government to all nations, 
by force of our arms. This is not our 
destiny. A nobler destiny is before us, 
if we only act our part well, and pursue 


aright our vocation. 

Let it be repeated, the mission of the 
American nation is that of peace. Not 
by war, but by the force of example, we 
are to win and subdue the nations. 

Let us bow to the authority of the 
Most High, and obey his high and holy 
commandments. Let us revere and ob- 
serve his holy Sabbath. Let our canals 
cease to insult his majesty, by doing 
work on the day of rest. Let their 
locks be closed and their bridges be 
kept in their places on that blessed day, 
that rest may be afforded to those reck- 
less men and boys, who are now tempted 
by wages to break the Sabbath, and ruin 
themselves. Let the railroad cars cease 
to violate that sacred day, by running 
on that day as well as on other days of 
the week; and thus to violate at once 
the law of God and the laws of the 
State. Let Congress cease, by their 
authority, or by refusing to exercise 
their authority, to encourage the dese- 
cration of God’s appointed rest. Let 
us sympathize with the oppressed na- 
tions of the world. Let us pray for 
them, and do what we can to send the 

ospel to them, and endeavour, by shed- 
heavenly light a oly influ- 
ence over their benighted minds and 
depraved hearts, to prepare them for 
adopting and sustaining free govern- 
ments, as well as for living as rational, 
accountable and immortal creatures 
ought to live. 

Our work is the work of peace, of 


| obedience to God, and of benevolence 


presence. But whether the lion sleeps to men. Let us do this work; let us set 


conquests, and lost his imperial crown, 


rived safely in August last. Mr. Geary, 


-derness; he led him about, he instruct- 


one hundred fold,” &c. Christ dwelling 


nations as he and the false prophet | 


Let it be remembered that this na- 


house for the worship of God, at an ex- 


of Missions and the Board of Publica- 


enable 


before the world the example of a great 

eople living under the influence of re- 
hein and governing themselves, and 
enjoying liberty in the highest degree; 
living in peace with one another, and 
under the smiles of heaven. 

_ What wonders would such an example 
produce on the nations of Europe! 
Could they resist it? No: it would 
silently work on the minds of the peo- 
ple; and when God had poured out the 
vials of his wrath upon the beast and 
his adherents, this nation would become 


an honoured instrument in regenerating | 


a miserable world. 
This is the destiny to which the 
United States should look, and to which 
they should aspire! | 
A Lover oF 


For the Presbyterian. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS. | 
CHEERING NEWS OF OUR PACIFIC MISSIONS. 
A letter has recently been received 
from the Rev. R. Robe, who went the 
overland journey to Oregon. He ar- 


who went by the Isthmus route some 
weeks earlier, arrived before him. 
Says Mr. Robe—“ Having just arrived 
in this Territory, I hasten to transmit 
to you a knowledge of the fact. I for- 
bore writing on my journey out, on ac- 
count of the delay and uncertainty in 
the transmission of letters written from 
points on the route. In looking back 
on the dangers and difficulties of the 
way, surely we may ascribe to our pre- 
server, care like to that exercised toward 


Israel of old: ‘He found him in a de- 
sert land and in a waste, howling wil- 


ed him, he kept him as the apple of his 
eye.’ Never before have I been placed 
in circumstances where the Lord alone 


seemed so emphatically my helper: and 
never before have I tasted the sweet- 
ness (as now I trust I have,) of that 
promise—‘ Every one that hath for- 
saken house, or brethren, or sister, or 
father, or mother, or wife, or children, or 
land, for my name sake, shall receive 


in the heart by faith, I have found a hun- 
dred fold more precious than they all! 
Brother Geary, I understand, is all ready 
situated in a field of labour. I purpose 
going to see him immediately. Other 

enominations, especially Methodists 
and Campbellities, seem already to 
have considerable footing here. May 
we not hope for the day when our own 
beloved Zion shall abundantly flourish 
in this goodly land! I intend commen- 
cing “4! labours without delay, and feel 
that I have need of your prayers, and 
the prayers of the Church under whose 
patronage we labour. ‘Pray for us 
that the word of the Lord may have 
free course and be glorified.’ I return 
my sincere thanks fer the present of 
books, which you sent out by Mr. 
Geary.” 

The letters of Mr. Geary have not 
yet come to hand: we are expecting to 
hear from him daily. 

The Rev. Lewis Thompson, our other 
missionary, writes one month later from 
Clotsop Plains:—‘“‘A short time since 
the box of books forwarded to the ladies 
of this congregation by our Board of 
Publication was received, and last Sab- 
bath we were permitted for the first 
time to use the Bible and hymn books 
in our public worship in the house of 
God! On a review of the history of 
this church, we find many causes of re- 
gret, and yet we have not been left 
without some encouragement. When 
we came here, now more than five years 
ago, there was not one Presbyterian fam- 
ily in all the Plains; now there are seven. 
On the first Sabbath after our arrival, 
(a Presbyterian family came with us,) 
we met in a private house for the wor- 
ship of God! Our Sabbath services 
were continued in that place until last 
fall, when our church building was fin- 
ished! Since that time we have wor- 
shipped in it. The fact that so small a 
church have been enabled to build a 


pense of some twenty-three hundred dol- 
lars, should ever call forth the most live- 
ly feelings of gratitude to Him who has 
the hearts of all men in his hands. For 
the first three years nothing was con- 
tributed towards the support of their 
minister, nor for benevolent purposes. 
But including the present year not yet 
closed, and collections not all made, for 
the three last years, they have contri- 
buted annually on an average to their 
pastor the sum of one hundred and | 
twenty-eight dollars, and to benevolent 

objects, for Bibles and hymn books, tem- 
perance documents, American Bible So- 
ciety, and our own Boards, an annual 
average of ninety-nine dollars and six- 
ty-seven cents. We desire to feel hum- 
bly grateful to the great Head of the 
Church, that he is evidently communi- 
cating to us a better spirit. He has 
graciously remembered us in all our 
wanderings from him. [For nearly 
three years the pastor of this church 
was almost entirely without books; but 
in the kind and watchful providence of 
a gracious God, through the instrumen- 
tality of two of our Boards, the Board 


tion, a most acceptable supply of some 
of the best standard works has been 
received, now more than two years 
ago. Besides his spiritual mercies, the 
Almighty is daily crowding around us 
the common bounties of his providence. 
It would really be encouraging, if in 
God’s a providence we should be 

to report the organization of 
the Oregon Presbytery before the close 
of the present year. It would consti- 
tute a new era in this Territory. We 
should then be encouraged to cherish 
the hope that our branch of the Church 
was coming up to her duty in publish- 
ing thé glad tidings of salvation in 
these ends of the earth.” . 

A reinforcement of this Mission will 
go out, as soon as the season will per- 
mit in the spring, of another minister 
with his family. He is connected 
with a colony. Another colony in the 
West has been projected which intends 
taking in like manner, its minister with 
it: and the Board may be.called upon 
to aid in his settlement and support. 

Another minister also will go out to re- 
inforce the Mission in California in Feb- 
ruary, from Tennessee, accompanied, 


a récent letter from California, we learn 
the pleasing fact, that a community of 
Presbyterians are making arrangements 
for his settlement among them as soon 
as he arrives. The probability is, that 
his support will be made up by them. 
The Rev. Albert Williams of San 
Francisco, under date of December 2, 
writes :—‘‘I have hope for the pros- 
erity yet of our branch of the Church. 
resbyterians who are Presbyterians, 
must have Presbyterian ministers—and 
no half-way, no compromising measures 
and organizations can satisfy them. 
Mr. Woodbridge’s return is waited 
for, with longing, and indeed impatience, 
by his people: for the hearts of the 
people are with him. 2 
Iam happy to report that the pros- 
pects of my church since we have en- 
tered our new house of worship are 
increasingly encouraging. Last eve- 
ning was set for the public letting of 
pews for the ensuing year; and, I am 
told, the business went off in a very 
spirited manner. The highest premium 
paid for the choices was a little over 50 
oo cent. upon the assessed annual rent. 
trust we shall present soon a pretty 
strong force. But enough about our- 
selves. | 
Our cry is still, Come over and help 
us. The mail steamer which arrived 
to-day, brings the sad news of the death 
of Dr. Alexander. Great and good 
man! I have much reason to cherish 
and respect his memory, among other 
things, for the kind and encouraging 
words he addressed to me, in the view 
of my leaving for California. I re- 
marked to him that I had something of 
the spirit of adventure in my constitu- 
tion. He said, ‘I am glad you are 
going, and (pardon me for repeating it); 
you may do something great.” And 
added, ‘were I a young man, I would 
go myself.’ These were his words, ut- 
tered in that well known and most at- 
tractive place, his own study.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE POOR. 


AFTERNOON AMONG THE POOR IN NEW 
YORK. 


AN 


« Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a time like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart.” 

One afternoon in December, a gen- 

tleman sat at his desk in the counting- 
room, with a ledger lying before him. 
A large stove heated the apartment so 
that all was warm and comfortable 
within, but the white frost on the win- 
dow panes indicated the intensity of 
the cold without. His mind was occu- 
pied with his work, and his eye was 
running up a column of figures, when 
he was aroused by a female voice softly 
pronouncing his name. He looked up 
—before him stood a woman, clad, not 
in rags, but in the plain habiliments 
of humble poverty. He knew her 


errand at once, for he was one of the 


visitors of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, and 
was frequently in the habit of receiving 
such guests. Her tale was simple; she 
was a widow, with two little children; 
her means, always slender, were entire- 
ly exhausted, and unless she received 
assistance she must perish from hunger. 
He took down her name and address, 
promised to pay her a visit, and if the 
circumstances were such as she repre- 
sented them to be, would allow her the 
small, though invaluable assistance 
which the Society provides. Thanking 
him, she at once took her leave. 

Having adjusted the account with 
which he had been engaged, he put on 
his over-coat and proceeded to Mulberry 
street, the section under his care, and 
to No. 110, where the applicant of this 
afternoon said she resided. Making 
his way through a low dark alley into 
the rear, and mounting the ricketty 
stairs of an old wooden house, to what 
appeared to be the attic, he gently 
tapped at a door near the head of 
the stairs. A little girl opened it, from 
whom he inquired for Mary Manson. 
To his surprise he was told that she 
lived above, and looking round to learn 
how he could ascend higher, he per- 
ceived a ladder in one corner of the 
entry, which led up toa little low room, 
just beneath the apex of the rafters. 
Clambering up this, he found the wo- 
man who had called upon him, with her 
two children. She handed him a bro- 
ken chair, which he was glad to accept, 
as it was impossible to gtand upright, 
the place was so low. Id such a posi- 
tion a fire place, of course, was out of 
the question, and the only means she 
had of producing heat was by a little 
chip-furnace, which a benevolent neigh- 
bour had lent her, and in which glowed 
a few embers. No description could 
give an ided of the intense wretchedness 
of the place, or the misery depicted in 
the countenances of its occupants. The 
mother pressed the youngest child to her 
bosom, while the eldest crept close to 
her side, in the vain hope of keeping 
each other warm. In such circum- 
stances words were unnecessary—for 
the eye took in the tale before it was 
told. The visitor gave her an order on 
the grocer of the Society for some 
provisions, and on their coal yard for 
fuel. The poor woman could scarcely 
find words for gratitude, but her silence 
was eloquence itself, and the gentleman 
felt richly repaid for being thus the 
humble instrument of her relief. 

A few doors further up the street 
lives Agnes Stanton, upon whom he 
next called, and who is a widow also. 
She paid four dollars per month for 
her room. She got in arrears one 
month in the rent and could not make 
up the sum. The landlord was inexo- 
rable, so she took her bureau, the only 
article of value which she possessed, to 
Chatham street, and sold it for three 
dollars and a quarter. Still seventy-five 
cents was wanting, and as she could 
not procure it, she was turned into the 
street. A poor woman who occupied 
another room in the same house, offer- 
ed her the half of it, or in other words, 
to share it with her, on the condition 
of her the rent. This she 
gladly accepted, and the two families 
get on pretty comfortably together, 
though the apartment is but eight by 
ten in dimensions. She makes cloth 
efps, for which she gets the sum of 
fifteen cents per dozen. By dint of the 
utmost exertion, early and late, she can 


we trust, by his family. And through 


only make a dozen ina day. The wo- 


even a bed, as she had to dispose of 


people be it said, the only family in 


undertook too much; her health gave 
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men who occupies the room with her, 
is the owner of a shawl which Agnes 
borrows, when obliged to go out, as 
she has none of her own. She has not 


that to meet more pressing necessities. 
The relief which this Society affords, 
though small, to such a woman is of 
the greatest value; in fact, existence 
would be almost impossible without it. 
At No. 120 lives Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomson, a coloured man and his wife, 
also beneficiaries of the Society, and 
who are, to the credit of the coloured 


this district that are so, though many 
coloured people reside in it. They live 
in the second story of a poor wooden 
shed, and have but one room, and that 
one of very small dimensions. The hus- 
band has been confined to his bed for 
some time by dropsy. His breathing 
is deep drawn and painfally difficult, 
rendered more aggravating by the con- 
fined air of so smallaroom. Though 
reduced to the greatest poverty, ever 
thing about is so tidy and neat, that it 
might form an example for more pre- 
tending housekeepers. The little floor 
is covered with a rag carpet, which, 
though somewhat worn, is as clean as 
careful hands can make it. The 
wife, who is a member of one of the 
African Methodist Churches, requested 
the visitor, before leaving, to pray with 
her husband. ‘To aid a couple so de- 
serving is certainly a privilege. 

He had time to make but one more 
call, and this was on the widow Ellis. 
We extract the account of her from his 
memorandum book. ‘She was always 
an industrious, careful woman, and 
ever sought to maintain her own and 
her little daughter’s independence of 
public charity; but in her anxiety-she 


way, and she is now, with her means 
exhausted, a broken down woman. She 
has one room, and a little bed-room in 
the attic of No. 12%. The use of 
the bed-room was solicited by two fe- 
male acquaintances of her’s in which to 
nurse their dying brother. She is poor, 
but she has a kind heart, and she freely 

ranted the request. -One of the sisters, 
ty working as a domestic in a gentle- 
man’s family, earns a trifle for her dying 
brother’s support, while the other watch- . 
es at his bedside. There the young man 
lies on his humble pallet—he is just 
tWwenty—the hectic flush mantles his 
cheek, and he has the consumptive’s 
brilliant eye. The Dispensary doctor 
visits him once a week—this is all the 
medical attendance he receives, and 
gratitude is all the recompense he can 
give for that. None of the delicacies of 
life, so freely indulged in by those who 
are in health, can his poor sisters afford 
to minister to his dying wants. Food 
of the plainest kind is all they can pro- 
cure, to support his sinking frame. In 
that close little room, must he draw out 
the remaining threads of his earthly 
existence, through tedious days and 
sleepless nights, till the angel of death 
seizes his departing spirit. 

Here the Society again finds oppor- 
tunity to proffer its needed aid, in this 
case, of both the widow and the father- 
less. 

This Society, with so glorious a pur- 
pose, finds, during this winter, so un- 
usually severe, ample exercises for its 
benevolence. The calls for aid have 
never been so numerous nor so pressing 
before. Of all the organizations for the. 
relief of the indigent and the suffering, 
the Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor, (of which R. 
M. Hartley, Esq., corner of Grand and 
Elm streets, New York, is the Secre- 
tary, and to whom donations may be 
sent,) is certainly at once the most efli- 
cient, the most comprehensive, and the 
least liable of abuse. They give no 
money—all their aid being supplied in 
provisions and fuel. This aid, too, is 
dealt out only to the suffering and the 
needy, and not till one of the visitors, 
of which there are several hundreds for 
the city, have called upon the appli- 
cants, and found them to be so. To 
prevent still further any abuse of its 
aid, it is given weekly, in small sums, 
from twenty-five to fifty cents. Those 
who are in health, receive the plainest 
and most economical food, while the 
sick receive the simpler delicacies which 
their respective situations require. 

The expenditures of this Association 
for the year 1851, were $33,656.95; 
while the receipts were only $32,327.31, 
leaving a balance due the treasury of 
$1329.64. During the month of Febru- 
ary alone 15,147 persons were relieved. 

This Society is wholly supported by 
voluntary contributions, though its 
means are scarcely adequate to relieve 
the amount of destitution that comes 
within its reach. 

Just now, owing to the large drafts 
upon it, caused by the severity of the 
weather, it is peculiarly needy. Shall 
its means of usefulness be crippled for 
want of support? This is a question for 
every benevolent heart to answer. ‘ He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.” JoHN Knox. 


EPISCOPACY IN AMERICA. 


There are, at present, thirty-one 
Bishops in the active discharge of the 
duties of their office in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church within the boundaries 
of the United States. Pennsylvania 
has furnished seven, New York four, 
Connecticut three, Maryland three, Vir- 
ginia two, South Carolina two, Tennes- 
see two, and Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Delaware, North Carolina, Florida, 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Missouri one 
each. In this classification we have 
credited the dioceses in which they were 
respectively settled when elected to the 
Episcopate. The number of dioceses is 
29; priests and deacons, 1572; whole 
number of clergy, 1605; deaths of 
clergy in the past year, 16; ordina- 
tions—deacons, 49 ; priests, 66; candi- 
dates for orderg in 15 dioceses, 145; 
communicants in 26 dioceses, 67,200 ; 
Sunday-school scholars in 22 dioceses, 
40,507; contributions to church objects 
in 25 dioceses, $340,533.01. 


Without God’s providence nothing 
falls out in the world; without his 
commission nothing stirs; without his 


of Tuskaloosa. 


blessing nothing prospers.—Rev. John 
Mason. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A Visit from President Ed wards. | 


The announcement of a new work 
from the pen of President Edwards, 
affects us very much like the publication 
of a new poem by “Master John Mil- 
ton of Artillery Walk,” or the disinter- 
ment of one of Bunyan’s lost sermons 
from the garrets of Bedford. It is a 
new spoil recovered from the “wallet 
of time,” ere he had consigned it to 
oblivion. It takes us back a great way, 
for a century is a long time in American 
history, and Edwards almost ranks as 
an ‘ ancient.” 

While the patient Northampton pas- 
tor was writing out these ‘* Lectures on 
Charity,’’ George Washington was yet 
in “small clothes,” and Benjamin Frank- 
lin was setting types in a printing office. 
Addison had _ bo dead but a few years, 
and Lord Chatham was just beginning 
to be heard of. Nassau Hall was not. 

et founded; Charleston was but a vil- 
age; Ohio was a hunting-ground; and 
the lingering savage still kindled his 
council-fire on the banks of the Hudson. 
The world in which these manuscripts 
were written is a different world indeed 
from the one in which they are pub- 
lished. Old things have passed away, 
and truly all things have become new. 

As we look upon these Lectures, now 
for the first time given to the public, 
our thoughts wander back to the period 
when they were composed. We look in 
upon the homely parsonage of North- 
ampton, with the elm tree at the gate, 
and a long “‘well-sweep” rising from 
the little garden of herbs. The great 
metaphysician is at his work by the 
candle-light of a winter’s morning, for 
the author of the ‘Freedom of the 
Will” had no time to waste in sleep. 


The frugal breakfast is already over, +” 


and God’s blessing on the day has been 
implored at the household altar. -His 
Concordance lies by him—a huge, black- 
looking volume, with the leading words 
in old English text. There are few 
commentaries on his table, and pro- 
bably not one in German. His Bible 
lies before him, opened to the thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans. He takes his old-fashioned quill 
(gold pens were not yet,) and com- 
mences under the first verse as follows: 
‘In these words we observe, first, that 


something is spoken of as of special 


importance, and as peculiarly essential 
in Christians, which the Apostle calls 
Charity.” 
As Ke goes forward, his great soul 
kindles with his subject; for the man 
who grappled with the stoutest meta- 
physics, and who preached such thrill- 
ing sermons on God’s wrath towards 
the sinner, finds in Christian love a 
congenial topic. He dilates on each 
tender passage with a gladsome joy. 
His whole soul relaxes with the theme. 
With patient care he unwinds each 
verse, and unfolds the beauties of that 
charity which “‘seeketh not her own— 
which suffereth long and is kind.” As 
the lectures are to be delivered to the 
ape rural congregation of his parish, 
e employs no learned terms — but 
writes forth his thoughts in language 
as simple as he would use to his own 
children. He writes them out in full, 
that they may be one day published, 
but the very preparation of them brings 
a great reward. Like the devout Com- 
mentator on the Psalms, he finds that 
“the hours pass pleasatitly while he 
writes, and more smoothly along, for 
while thus engaged he counts not time. 
Vanity and vexation fly away for a sea- 
son, care and disquietude come not 
nigh his dwelling.” 

The Lectures on Charity, whose first 
composition we have been thus looking 
at with the eye of imagination, have 
remained in manuscript for more. than 
a century. They were prepared in 
1738. Doctor Bellamy partially copied 
them for publication, but for some un- 
explained reason never gave them to 
the world. The grandson of Edwards 
has now performed the pious office of 
arranging these admirable lectures, and 
they are first brought to light in the 
tasteful typography of the Carters. 
We greet them with sincere delight, 
and amid the crowd of ambitious mod- 
ern authors who are bursting into our 
libraries with their wares,” 


we 
rejoice to take off our hat, and welcome 
with reverent surprise the venerable 
form of President Edwards. 

T. L. C. 


Note—The volume referred to in the above 
article is entitled “Charity and its Fruits, or 
Christian Love as manifested in the Heart and 
the Life,” by Jonathan Edwards; edited by the 
Rev. Tryon Edwards, and published by R. Car- 
ter & Brothers, 1852. 


From the Southern Presbyterian. 
Another Minister Fallen. 


Mr. Editor — In a communication 
published a few weeks since in the 
Southern Presbyterian, I had occasion 
to mention the ill health of the Rev. 
Robert W. Hadden of the Presbytery 
It is my melancholy 
part now to inform you that he depart- 
ed this life on the 5th ult., at the house 
of Mrs. Bingham, his mother-in-law, 
where he had resided since his mar- 
riage to her daughter about a year 
since. I have no exact information as 
to the age of Mr. Hadden, but suppose 
it to have been about twenty-eight 
years. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Isaac Hadden, lately deceased, 
of Sumpter county, Alabama. In 
1841 he united with the Bethel Church, 
of which his father was pastor, and 
soon afterwards entered Princeton Col- 
lege. Subsequently he pursued his 
theological studies in the Seminary at 
Columbia, South Carolina. He was 
licensed as a probationer by the Pres- 
bytery of Tuskaloosa, but returned im- 
mediately to South Carolina, where he 
had received an invitation to labour 
chiefly among the blacks. After re- 
maining in South Carolina-about a 
year, he was called to Alabama by the 
death of his father, and being strong- 
ly solicited to take charge of three 
churches in the vicinity of the family 
residence, to one of which his father 
was preaching when his health failed, 
he consented to remain in Alabama, 
and was ordained by the Presbytery of 
Tuskaloosa and installed pastor of the 
churches. In less than three months 
after being thus settled, with many 1- 
dications of usefulness, a disease wh 
proved to be the genuine phthisic or, 
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| 


| consumption, manifested itself, and he 


| 


was compelled to intermit all active 

labours. After twelve months of weak- 

nesé, rather than suffering, he sank to 

rest on Monday, 5th ult. and on Wed- 

nesday, 7th ult. was laid by the side of 

father in the churchyard at 
ethel. 


THE DOWNWARD ROAD. 


Professor George Bush has proceeded 
so far in his downward career, that he 
does not hesitate to assert the doctrines 
of Paul are in conflict with those of 
Christ. Paul taught the doctrines of 

ace; but these are false according to 

rofessor Bush, and therefore Paul was 
a bad man, and deserved that perdition 
which Swedenborg assigns him. Of 
the character of Paul’s writings, Pro- 
fessor Bush says: 

“TI am constrained to regard them, so far as 
their points are concerned, as at variance with 
the teachings of our Lord, and, therefore, as con- 
stituting the most obstacle to 

a system Ww makes charit 
faith, the grand distinguishing of a 
pure Christianity.” 

Such are tho. results of deviations 
from the way of righteousness, small in 
the beginning, but ever progressive, 
and more rapid as they proceed. Pro- 
fessor Bush was once among the most 
orthodox ministers and scholars, and 
the most devoted Christians, admired 
for his humble piety, and honoured for 
his able interpretation of the Scriptures 
and defence of evangelical truth; but 
now bewildered in the fog of Sweden- 
borgianism, ‘‘ reprobate concerning the 
faith,” lost, and worse than lost to the 
Chueeh and the world, and disappoint- 
ing all the bright promises of his early 
life. Lethim who thinketh he standeth, 
take heed.— Congregational Journal. 


SINGULAR AGREEMENT. 


A theological discussion has been 
for some time going on between “the 
Christian Register, a Unitarian paper, 
and T'he Independent, a Congregation- 
al paper of the New-school type. That 
discussion has now closed; and the re- 
sult is both singular and instructive. 
The subject of discussion is of the 
very first importance—the very sub- 
ject in regard to which the Unitarian 
creed is most fundamentally defective, 
viz: Christ and his work in man’s sal- 
vation. What is the result? The Uni- 
tarian editor does not profess to have 
been convinced of the erroneousness 
of his creed; nor do the editors of Zhe 
Independent profess to have gone over 
to that creed. And yet, strange as it 
may seem, they have come to a eub- 
stantial agreement! 
Christ’s relation to the law of God, and 
to the vicarious nature of the Atone- 
ment, they are quite agreed. Speak- 
ing of the latter point, The Independ- 
ent says:—‘ On this point, The Re 18- 
ter sums up its belief in the following 
terms, deducing its propositions from 
the statements of The Independent; 
which it quotes at length.” The edi- 
tors of the latter paper express them- 
selves as extremely pleased at this har- 
mony of views, and as full of hope for 
the future. The result they thus state: 

“It has brought more distinctly into 
view the fact that the logical or philo- 
sophical belief of the Orthodox is not 
to be judged by the language of poetry 
or of devotion; and on the other hand, 
that the Unitarian does not always rest 
in @ mere system of negations, or re- 
ject the positive and essential truth in 
rejecting certain formulas or expres- 
sions of his orthodox neighbour. It 
may thus have prepared the way for a 
more free and neighbourly interchange 


of views between those who suppose - 


themselves to differ, which interchange 
may show that they agree more nearly 
in fact than in form.”’ 

Now, it is notorious that Unitarians . 
regard Jesus Christ as a being infinitely 
inferior to God, and that they deny that 
he made any real satisfaction to the law 
and justice of God. And yet the view of 
the Atonement and intercession of Christ 
held by the editors of the Independent, 
are such as Unitarians can sincerel 
adopt! These views are just those whic 
form a part of the New Divinity, by 
which our Church was divided, and 
which, like leaven, is now spreading 
through the Congregational churches. 
That they amount very nearly to a re- 
jection of the great doctrine of the 
Atonement, we have long believed. 
That they would ultimately land their 
advocates in the chilly regions of Uni- 
tarianism, we have felt assured. We 
now find those very views endorsed by 
an able Unitarian editor; whilst the 
Trinitarian editors are ready to set 
down to the account of “ poetry or of 
devotion,’ those expressions which have 
indicated a fundamental difference be- 
tween ‘Trinitarians and Unitarians, 
whilst they express the opinion, that 
the real difference between these two 
creeds is more in form than in fact ! 

We have carefully examined the lan- 
guage of the Unitarian editor, on the 

nal summing up of his views, and we 
have not been able to find any real 
recognition of a truly vicarious atone- 
ment. Indeed, if a Unitarian were to 
adopt such a view of the work of Christ, 
he would at once give up his Unitarian- 
ism. 

No man, we presume, ever became a 
Unitarian, until he had abandoned the 
scriptural doctrines of Jmputation and 
Original Sin. But he who abandons 
these, finds an easy descent to the Uni- 
tarian platform. The result of this dis- 
cussion does not prove that’ Unitarians 
are coming nearer to Orthodox views, 
but that the advocates of the New Di- 
vinity are approaching nearer to Uni- 
tarian views. This we deeply deplore; 
though we are not surprised at it. It 
is substantially what has‘happened once 
and again in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church.— Presbyterian of the West. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


When men love and. admire us, we 
think it is for some merit in’ ourselves, 
and for a natural working of pride can 
love them again. It ig for the adme rea 
son that we love God so little; notwith- 
standing his to 
us in Christ, use it lays us low, 
strips us of all excellence, and can only 
be received in a deep sense of our own 
unworthiness.— Reo. 7. Adame. 
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SATURDAY, February 7, 


honours. 


when in advance. 3 
Fact. he article with 


this title which we inserted some time 


since, bes 


pressign tbat it, might be construed as dis- | 


)thét cause and making it of infe- 
rior: tmportance ‘to that of Domestic Mis- 
sions. “We sincerely hope that none of our 
readets have so understood it. ' ‘The wri- 
ter, living on the extreme portion of 
our country, and witnessing the great 
deficiency of spiritual means of instruction 
for out widely 
designed; as we understood him, to awaken 
moré attention to our home wants, without 
the slightest desire to diminish our efforts 
for the cultivation of the foreign field.. It 
would indeed, be a dark day for our Church 
when we should, either by precept or prac- 
tice, selfishly confine our benevolent efforts 
to those immediately “atound us, and we 


should be grieved to think that any thing 


which has ever appeared in our paper 
should lead any.one. to suppose that we 
regard any one Board of our Church as 
superior to the. rest. They have and 
should have an: équal affection. Our for- 
eign missions ought to be greatly extended, 
and the wants of our country call for still 
more energetic exertions. Our correspon- 
dent, as we supposed, made a comparison 
of receipts of the two Boards, under some 
misapprehension, and this was shown in the 
reply, but still with the simple view of stir- 
ring up the attention of the Church to the 
vast domestic field. 


— 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
fifty dollars from a ‘member of the Church 
at West Galway, which shall be appro- 
priated as directed. | 


Revivat.—It affords us pleasure to an- 
nounce that there is at present, and has 
been for some time past, an interestin 
work of grace going on in the Presbyterian 
church at Flemington, New Jersey, under 
the pastoral charge of the Rev. John L. 
Janeway. At the communion on Sabbath 


_ last, Ist inst. there were twenty added to 


the church—three by.certificate; and seven- 
teen by profession of their faith in Christ. 
The good work is still going on, and there is 
a probability that many more will be added 
to the church, as we trust, of such as shall 


be saved. 


Lire or Dr. ALExANDER.—It is with 
pleasure we state that two of the sons of 
the late Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D. 
are now preparing a memoir of their ven- 
erated parent. doubt not the work 
will be eagerly anticipated, and, when 
published, sought and read by thousands. 


Union witnout Unity.—As an exam- 


‘ ple of the danger of forcing unions where 


there is not an essential unity, it is stated 
in the life of the celebrated John Howe, 
that in the year 1691, the Presbyterians 
and Independents wishing to act together 
as one body, drew up articles of agreement 
which were assented to by the body of dis- 
senting ministers. In this league, as in 
others of a similar nature, as the biographer 
of Howe remarks, “there was perhaps a 
greater sacrifice of sentiment than was 
strictly proper—and the final result was, 
that what was intended for peace proved 
the firebrand of strife.’’ A controversy 
soon arose, in which “one party charged 
the other with verging towards Arminian- 
ism, and even Socinianism, and was ac- 
cused, in its turn, of favouring the Anti- 
nomian error.” 


Death or Dr. McConaucny.—The 
venerable Rev. David McConaughy, D.D., 
late President of Washington College, 
departed this life at Washington, Pennsy|- 
vania, on the 29th ult., full of years and 
We have not yet heard the par- 
ticulars of the Doctor’s death. He was 
one of the most estimable men and sound- 
est divines in the Presbyterian Church. 
This has indeed been a year of death 
among our clergy. May the Spirit of the 
Lord raise up a fresh supply. 

The funeral obsequies took place at 
Washington, on Saturday last, 31st ult. 
The funeral procession moved from the resi- 
dence of the deceased, at two o’clock, P. 


~ M., im the following order, viz. Clergy ; 


Physicians; body of deceased ; family and 
mourners ; Faculty of Jefferson College; 
Faculty of Washington College; Female 
Seminary; Children of the Common 
Schools; Ladies of Washington and vicinity; 


_ Gentlemen of Washington and vicinity. 


W asuineTon, Pa. 

At a meeting of the students of Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, held on the 30th of Jan- 
uary, 1852, Benjamin K. Ormond having been 
called to the chair, the following resolutions 
were adopted relative to the death of the late 
David McConau hy: D.D., LL.D. ex-President 
of Washington ere. 

Whereas, In the mysterious dispensations of 
Divine Providence, it has pleased the Almighty 
to remove from our midst, by death, the Rev. 
Dr. McConaughy, a man endeared to the stu- 
dents of this Institution by his many excellen- 
cies, and by ‘his fatherly care over them ; there- 
fore 


Resolved, 1. That while we bow in humble 
submission to the will of Almighty God, we are 
deeply sensible of the loss we have sustained 
in death of this venerable and venerated fa- 
th 


er. 

Resolved, 2. That we will long cherish his me- 
mory, and ever remember with gratitude his 
kind admonitions, his paternal counsels, and his 
valuéd instructions. 

Resolved, 3. That we have recognized in him 
one of the noblest exemplars of the Christian 
walk; and that by his death Zion has lost 
from her watch-towers a fearless and faithful 
sentinel. 

4. That in his death, we have seen 


the consummation of the most glorious hopes, 


and that his joyful de re has led us to lon 
that we may die the death of the righteous, an 
that our Jast end may be like hiss = 

Resolved, 5, That we sympathize with the re- 
lict of the deceased, who has lost a dear friend 
and loving husband, but whose grief is allayed 
by the thought that he has only laid aside the 
garb of mortality to assume the spotless vest- 
ments of immortality. 

Resolved, 6. That we implore upon her the 
blessing of Him who has said, “‘ Thy Maker is 
thy bh |?) and;that we trust when she is 
= with the king of 

er be as complete and as glorious 
as that of 
deceased ear th bad yells 
od, we wear the usual of mourning 
during the Fbf the: wecsion, 
Resotoed, Thata bop} ofthees resdlations be | 
transmitted to ‘the! femily of the deceased, and 


Wa. W Campesit, 


ee Dol- | 
Ceats 


e_uneasiness to the 


“iffusing ‘population, only | 


& “You will excuse me, my dear 
iit I urge upon your attention the ne- 
of personal religion. ‘You have 
for many years enjoyed the means of in- 
atruction,; and it is with unaffected concern 
phat I find you still indifferent to what the 
 eiteteres represent to be the one thing 
needful. God demands your heart, and if 
‘you: will seriously reflect, your own reason 
will acquiesce in the propriety of the 


there is a plan of salvation revealed in the 
Scriptures, it surely toncerns you most 
deeply to delay no longer, but embrace the 
Offered mercy.” 
P. “Tam neither a heathen or an infi- 
del... I endeavour ‘to fulfil my duty to my 
family, in providing for them and educa- 
ting them to become good citizens ; and 
no one can say that [ am not fair and hon- 
ourable in all my dealings.” | 

M. “I do not charge you with infi- 
delity; neither do I impeach your integ- 
rity. Is there not, however, something 
more required? Have you given your 
heart to God, and are you endeavouring to 
bring every thought, feeling, and action 
into strict conformity to God’s law? Have 
you come out on the Lord’s side, and®re- 
nounced the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ?”’ 
_ P. “Iam not disposed to make an os- 
tentatious display of my religion, and, if I 
must say it, I think I have a good deal 
more than most of your professors.” 
M. “I suppose you mean you havea 
religion without profession, while those to 
whom you refer have a profession without 
religion.” 

P. “That is exactly what I intend.” 

M. “Perhaps, my dear sir, you mis- 
take in both cases. If you had experi- 
enced the regenerating and sancifying in- 
fluences of God’s Spirit, not only would 
the effects be made manifest in your life, 
but you could not very easily refrain from 
forming a visible union with those who 
were similarly influenced. Besides, is it 
‘not uncharitable to judge others, and pro- 


nounce them hypocrites, professing what 
they do not feel, when it is God’s province 
to search and judge the heart.” 

P. “I do not suppose I know much 
about what you call regeneration, while it 


God will pardon my frailties. Without 
vanity, I think I am a better man than 
many of your church members. There is 
Mr. D——, who goes regularly to the 
communion, and a harder man in business 
I never met with. He screws every one 
in his employ down to the very last cent, 
and a more rigorous note-shaver I have 
never known. There too is Mr. T : 
he is just honest enough to keep out of the 
clutches of the law, and it was only last 
week that, by his false representations, he 
led me into a transaction by which I Jost 
five hundred dollars. There too is Mr. 
L——, who rides in his carriage and is 
surrounded by luxury, and yet has no in- 
tention of paying his old debts. He failed, 
and got a release; but I think a church 
member should not consider himself re- 
leased from his moral obligations to pay 
his old creditors, when he could now easily 
do it in full.” 

M. “Iam well aware of the injurious 
effects of such examples, when they oc- 
cur, on the cause of religion in general, 
while I am as fully persuaded that they 
form no apology for you in neglecting the 
command of your Lord and Master. It is 
not the first time that I have’ heard such 
cases pleaded as a justification for the irre- 
ligion of others, and by your permission I 
will endeavour to show why the premises 
will not authorize your conclusion from 
them. I will not palliate the inconsisten- 
cies of professors of religion. They must 
be deplored, and I would not, if I could, 
put a false gloss on their characters. If 
they forfeit confidence and esteem by 
any really unchristian act, for one,I say, 
let them suffer. Their religious profes- 
sion, so far from shielding them, should ex- 
pose them to greater severity of judgment. 
Still you should not be too hasty in your 
condemnation. You will admit that there 
is too much disposition in the world to 
judge church members more harshly than 
other men. There have been cases which 
I myself have judged with severity, of 
which I have been induced to form a very 
different opinion when apprised of all the 
circumstances. The knowledge of such 
cases has induced me to be more cautious. 
Admitting, however, in the fullest sense 
that you are not mistaken in the characters 
of Mr. D——, Mr. T: »and Mr. L——., 


You may infer, if you please, that they 
are hypocrites; or you may infer that the 
discipline of the church which suffers 
them to retain their standing is relaxed, or 
that they have in some way managed to 
evade it. Perhaps the Church is totally 
ignorant of the facts to which you refer, 
and then it is a question whether, as an 
honest man, you should not come forward 
and offer to substantiate them. It is cer- 
tainly ungenerous, either in you or any 
other person, to revile the Church for hav- 
ing such members, when you have not the 
magnanimity to offer the proof by which 
they would be shut out from church privi- 
leges. ‘The main point, however, is this. 
Suppose half the church members of this 
city were hypocrites, would that justify 
you in refusing to embrace true religion 
and making-an honest profession? My 
dear sir, you may rebuke and think as ill 
of hypocrites as you please, but let me 
beg you not to cast a slur on the religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which condemns 
hypocrisy more emphatically than you 
can. Take your Bible and discover, if 
you can, one single doctrine or fact there 
which will justify any species of ungodli- 
ness. Is there a virtue which it does not 
enjoin, or a vice which it does not con- 
demn? Is not the character of man made 
perfect just in proportion as it is conform- 
ed to the religion of the Bible?’ Why 
then should you exclude yourself from the 
benefits of this religion because others per- 
vert it? Were you required to take such 
men as.your model, you might well com- 
plain; but you are not; the Lord Jesus 
is'toibe your model]... If they have. made a 


| false profession, why should not you make 


an honest one? If they go to God’s judg- 


why you should. There is a true profes- 


“claim.” If you have a soul to be saved, and 


appears to me, if I do as well as I can, 


what should you infer from the facts? | 


ment seat unprepared, that is no reason | 


sion of religion which is essential, and let 
no sinner fn-or out of the Church: prevent 
you from making it. Surely, inthe judg- 
ment day, you would not venture to say, 
‘Lord, I was deterred from accepting thy 
salvation, because there were so many 
hypocrites in the Church.’ You might 
as well say, ‘I determined to remain a sin- 
ner, because others were sinners.’ Believe . 


me, you are acting unwisely. You are } 


suffering Satan to beguile you with the 
silliest of all excuses. If there are hypo- 
crites in the Church, the greater the need 
of sound professors. Come and be one of 
them.” 


RESPONSIBILITY. 
The Rev. Albert Barnes, in a letter to 
Dr. Aitkin, says: 

As it is, I do not feel responsible for the 
slavery which may be in our connection. 
I fully concur on this point, with the senti- 
ments expressed in your letter; ‘I feel no 
more responsible for slavery, than for the 
sin of Adam.’ ”’ 


If we understand this, it means he does 
not feel any more answerable or amenable 
for the sin of Adam than he does for what 
he regards as the sin of slavery. If we 
mistake not, he denounces slavery as a 
great iniquity, as pregnant with inexpres- 
sible evils, and as wicked in both its origin 
and results. He is not responsible for it: 
if he suffers by it, he does so unjustly and 
innocently, and the authors of it must bear 
the whole blame and guilt. Now we pre- 
sume that Mr. Barnes regards the moral 
and spiritual evils existing in the world as 
in some way connected with Adam’s sin. 
That he was not born a perfectly holy 
being, is in some way associated with 
Adam’s sin, for which he does not hold 
himself in any sense answerable any more 
than he does for the existence of slavery. 
The inference then is, that God has af- 
flicted the human race with untold evils 
for a cause for which they were not re- 
sponsible, of which they were innocent, 
and on account of which they could not be 
held legally amenable.. With our early 
theological predilections we had much rather 
sayy.“‘The covenant being made with 
Adam, not only for himself, but for his 
posterity, all mankind descending from him 
by ordinary generation, sinned in him, and 
fell with him in his first transgression” — 
and this “fall brought mankind into an 
estate of sin and misery.’’ This better 
illustrates the justice of God. 


Fesrvary.—This short month brings 
with it this year five Sabbaths, and this 
will not occur again until the year 1880. 
It has a holy day at its beginning and close. 


— 


Gu 

KossuTH AND THE Romanists.—The 
Freeman’s Journal remarks : 

«The reason Catholics stand aloof from 
him is, that they know him to be a bad 
man, and a base one, and a truthless one; 
and that they stand aloof from all such, and 
leave it to bad, and base, and truthless dema- 
gogues to flatter him for their own pur- 
poses.” 

It would have been more truthful to 
have said that Romanists stand aloof from 
Kossuth because he is a Republican in 
politics, a Protestant in religion, and in 
both politics and religion the advocate of 


civil and religious liberty. 


SouTHERN PrEsBYTERIAN REview.—T he 
January number has reached us. It em- 
braces—Ist. Validity of Popish Baptism 
discussed. 2d. Arminianism restrictive of 


Divine Free Agency. 3d. Report pre- 


sented to the Synod of South Carolina on 
the subject of Slavery. 4th. Notice of the 
‘sermons of the late Rev. Benjamin F. 
Stanton. 5th. The Evidence of the De- 
gradation of Animals. 6th. Critical No- 
tices. These articles are ably written, and 
worthy of careful perusal. 


— 


EspionaGk 1N Evrope.— The Newark 
Daily Advertiser has the following upon 


the system of Espionage in Europe: 


‘¢ As usual, where nations are visited by conta- 
gion, its correspondence is carefully cleansed from 
any possible infection, and for that purpose, letters 
from the continent to this country, are now opened ; 
and we have it from the best authority that there is 
no security in mails coming from that quarter. The 
Arctic brought some correspondence from our Min- 
ister at Turin, which had been thus inspected, to 
see if it was safe for it to pass through Paris. Let- 
ters were covered and addressed to the United States 
Despatch Officein London, as is usually done by our 
Ministers abroad, and the seals came all broken. 
Our Minister there, Mr. Lawrence, being made ac- 
quainted with the fact, immediately caused the cover 
to be transmitted to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, and intelligence of the transaction to the 
Minister at Turin. The letters, with their seals 
torn off, were also re-enveloped at our Legation in 
Great Britain, and sent to their destinations in this 
country.”? 


Record. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its 
late session, licensed James Alexander 
Paige, R. A. Criswell, and George R. 
Marriner, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, to preach the gospel. 

The Rev. A. Fairbairn having accepted 
an invitation to supply the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian church of Houston, Texas, 
for twelve months, requests his friends and 
correspondents to address him accordingly. 

The Rev. Hugh McLaurin has removed 
from North Carolina to Upatoie, Muscogee 
county, Georgia, where correspondents will 
please address him. 

The Rev. A. L. Hogshead has removed 
from Lexington to Covington, Virginia, 
having taken charge of Covington congre- 
gation, formerly under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. D. C. Pharr. His correspond- 
ents will note the change. | 

The Rev. H. C. Carter has located at 
Everett’s Springs, Floyd county, Georgia, 
at which place his correspondents will ad- 
dress him. 

The Rev. F. A. Shearer having, at the 
unanimous call of the church of Chester- 
ville, Ohio, returned to his former field of 


labour, requests his correspondents to ad- - 


dress him at Chesterville. 

The Rev. G. Van Artsdalen of Titus- 
ville, New Jersey, has received a unani- 
mous call from the church of German Val- 
ley, New Jersey, to become their pastor. 

The: pastoral relation existing between 
the Rev. James G. Shinn and the church 
in Burlington, Towa, was dissolved by the 
Presbytery of lowaon the 22d of Decem- 
ber last. Mr. Shinn’s address is No. 260 
Sprace street, Philadelphia. 

The post office address of the Rev. An- | 
drew M. Watson is Fort Washitaw, West 
Arkansas. His correspondents will direct 
to that place. 


FRENCH MISSIONS. — 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Pants, January 8, 1852. 
French Protestant Missions in Algeria and South 
Africa. 


Messrs. Editors—I gladly seize upon 
the occasions which offer themselves to me, 
to turn away my eyes from the wicked- 
ness which I see around me, and from the 
agitation which reigns in the political 
world, to busy myself andventertain your 
readers with what concerns the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God. My atten- 
tion, lately, has been oftener than once 
called to the evangelization of Africa; and 
this will constitute the subject of my pre- 
sent letter. 

The curse uttered by the lips of Noah 
has been but too clearly verified by the 
history of the posterity of Ham, both in 
that part of Asia which God had assigned 
to them, and in the vast continent of Africa, 
which became, more especially, their al- 
lotted inheritance. And still, at present, 
in how deep a gloom are those tribes of 
interior Africa immersed, into the midst of 
which some random traveller, at very dis- 
tant intervals, has scarcely dared to ven- 
ture, at the peril of his life! The gospel 
has but barely glanced on Africa, along the 
coasts; and as yet it has acted only on a 
comparatively minute portion of that in- 
hospitable, and to foreigners, deadly coast. 
Let us not forget, however, the injunction 
of the Holy Spirit: “Be thankful;” and 
let what has been begun in the name of 


‘the Lord, and with his blessing, in Alge- 


ria, in the Moorish States, in Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Caffraria, among the Hotten- 
tots, at Sierra Leone, Liberia, &c. excite us 
to ask more from the Lord, and also to do 
more ourselves! 
A little work of evangelization has been 
commenced in Algeria. It obtained an 
excellent auxiliary, two years ago, in the 
person of Mr. William Monod, now pastor 
of the Reformed Church of Algiers. He 
had been previously a pastor of the. Estab- 
lished Church of the Canton de Vaud; but 
he was dismissed from his functions by 
the government of Mr. Druey, as a pun- 
ishment for the Christian liberty with which 
he had defended the persecuted brethren 
of the Free Church. What men had in- 
tended for evil, God turned into good for 
Algiers. Assisted by some other faithful 
servants, French, English, and German, 
Mr. W. Monod laboured, first, to revive, 
alas! the very languishing zeal of the 


Protestant colonists, scattered at Algiers, 


Blidah, Bona, Oran, &c.; and next also, 
to make some missionary efforts among the 
Mohammedan population. 

As to what concerns the Mohammedans, 
the Missionary Society of Paris, to which 
Mr. W. Monod had applied in behalf of 
this object, resolved, at its yesterday’s 
meeting, to make an attempt, by sending to 
Algeria, to explore the ground, one of its 
former labourers, whom domestic afflictions 
had hindered from continuing his mission- 
ary work. If this first opening have en- 
couraging results, that same missionary 
will likely go and settle in Africa, with his 
family, on purpose to form there a small 
centre of evangelization among the Arabs 
nearest him. Great prudence is necessary 
relative to our military government; be- 
sides, we are in want of labourers, espe- 
cially for a work of this nature; we have 
sought for them in different quarters, but 
thus far in vain. But “God doth not 
despise the day of small things.” 

As for the Protestant population of Al- 
geria, matters, it is understood, are more 
advanced. ‘The following extract from a 
letter, addressed to Mr. W. Monod by Mr. 
Curie, minister of the gospel at Oran, and 
which the former has communicated to me, 
will give you an idea of the work begun, 
of the difficulties it encounters, and also of 
the blessings with which, at times, it is 
accompanied. You will also perceive, that 
the Roman Catholics, more especially the 
Spanish, profit by the pious labours of our 
brethren in this part of the world. Mr. 
Curie, some months since, wrote from 
Oran thus: 


‘‘We want workmen as evangelistic col- 
porteurs, but you are aware that every kind 
of colportage is forbidden us here. .... 

“The Prefecture has refused a colonist 
the necessary license for selling the Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible; in like manner, 
the military authorities say, that they are 
not empowered to yield any thing on this 
point. I wrote lately to the General, ask- 
ing his permission to employ some trusty 
men to visit the Protestants, and at the same 
time sell the word of God; I represented to 
him that the Government, in passing its law 
on colportage, could intend to touch politi- 
cal or immoral writings only; I showed 


-him that to hinder us from circulating the 


Holy Scriptureg, would be to strike a blow 
at religious liberty, since it would be a hin- 
dering of us from assisting those of our com- 
munion who are destitute of the Bible, on 
which their whole faith rests, &c. I wait 
for a reply in regard to this matter; if it 
should not be favourable, I shall beg you to 
take our interests in hand at Algiers... . 

‘‘ The colonist who asked for the license, 
of whom I was telling you, finding that it 
was refused, wished to circulate the word 
of God, whatever the consequence. As 
he had not my entire confidence, I was un- 
willing to recommend him or employ him. 
What did he do, then? He came to my 
house to purchase some Bibles and New 
Testaments, to circulate at his own risk 
and peril. What of that! Do you know 
what this man has done, who wants not 
judgment, and who has much acquaintance 
with the Scriptures? He sold in ten days 
more than 175 frances worth of the sacred 
books. Up to the present day he has sold 
99 Spanish Testaments, 51 of Sacy’s Ro- 
man Catholic French version, 48 others in 
various languages, and 38 Bibles in various 
languages, and nobody, as yet, has laid a 
hand on him, although his bag has been ex- 
amined. 

“A noble field of operations presents it- 
self among the Spanish population; it is 
visible—there is a hunger and thirst there 
to hear the gospel spoken. May it please 
the Lord soon to send us Saucher,” (a faith- 
ful servant, announced by the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva,) “to labour in this field, 
which claims our cares! [| have established 
at Oran, in the house of a Christian Span- 
iard, a small sub-depot of Bibles and New 
Testaments in Spanish. I learn that it is 
already bearing fruit. I have just made a 
Journey to Mascara, which I fondly believe 
will not be without a blessing. In that 
place there are about a hundred Protestants 
completely destitute. However, some time 
since the Lord sent them two pious sol- 
diers, who did not fail to declare to them the. 
gospel. I held five meetings, and the good 
word of the Lord was listened to with great 
attention by Catholics as well as Protest- 
ants. I baptized a child, and administered 
the communion to some fifty persons, who 
wished for it. I also visited. the people in 
their houses, and sold a considerable num- 
ber of Bibles and New Testaments. Ve | 
serious conversations which I had with 


YTERIAN, 


-{ some educated persons, gave me much joy. 
I was asked many questions concerning 
_the way of salvation. 
} Mascara subscribed to some amount in fa- 
| vour of our religious societies, (for 1am in 


Some people at 


the way of raising a collection in our pro- 
vince for the Christian enterprises of 
France.) Mascara urgently begs that she 
may not be abandoned. Filemcen also ar- 
dently implores our care, as also Mostaga- 
nem, where I have not yet been able to go, 
and yet we have from three to four hun- 
dred Protestants there! ... . am not 
sufficient for all this labour.”’ 

The Lord’s work in the north of Africa 
has only made a commencement. It is 
not so inthe south. For a long time, as 
you know, and at different points, the 
Caffres and the Bassontos, their neighbours, 
have been evangelized by missionaries, 
comparatively numerous, and belonging to 
various countries and denominations of Eu- 
rope. The country of the Bassontos is the 
field long cultivated by the French mis- 
sionaries, who, through the goodness of 
God, have gathered in it abundant fruits. 
But to the joy we experienced on this ac- 
count, has succeeded the keenest anguish, 
since the declaration of that unhappy war 
between the British and the Caffres, into 
which the Bassontos have been gradually 
drawn, notwithstanding the sincere efforts 
and prudent policy of Moshesh, their king. 
This great evil has happened partly through 
the bad passions of that portion of the Bas- 
sontos who remain Pagans, roused by a 
false prophet, who exercises over their 
minds an extraordinary influence; but 
partly, also, it must be admitted, through 
the fault of the British authorities, who, in 
regard to the Bassontos, have violated in 
more ways than one, the laws of wisdom, 
justice, and humanity. This is clearly 
proved by a protest, very moderate in man- 
ner, but very serious in matter, which our 
missionaries have addressed to the Govern- 
ment at the Cape, and which has been 
made public by the Cape newspapers; it 
will probably appear also, in some of the 
newspapers in England. What our mis- 
sionaries ask for, in this remarkable docu- 
ment is, that the Government delegate a 
Commission, consisting of enlightened and 
conscientious men, to examine into the 
origin and causes of the war, more espe- 
cially as to what concerns the Bassontos. 
The venerable Freeman, who lately died 
at London, after having visited the mission- 
ary stations of South Africa, presented to 
the British Government, even at his last 
breath, the same request, without being 
able to induce the Queen’s Ministry to 
take the step proposed. But, thanks to 
God, we have just learned that this equit- 
able and pacific measure has, at last, been 
adopted. Hostilities were suspended last 
June, and, at the date of our latest news, 
they had not been resumed, a Commission 
having been charged with making an in- 
quest into the causes of the war. It is 
scarcely allowable to hope that.all the just 
claims presented by Moshesh will be well 
received by the British Government, (alas! 
there, as with us, and elsewhere, political 
considerations prevail over considerations of 
equity!) But we may flatter ourselves, 
at least, that this frightful war, which 
threatened the Bassontos with extermina- 
tion, and our missiomary work with destruc- 
tion, will not be resumed. This hope re- 
vives our downcast courage; and our So- 
ciety is about to engage, with renewed 
zeal, in various improvements, to be intro- 
duced into the excellent enterprise confided 
to it. 
Iconclude my letter with the quotation 
of a passage, at once curious and melan- 
choly, from Mr. Pellissier, one of our 
missionaries stationed at Bethulia. 


‘The scourge of drought has been heavy 
on us for more than two years. We have 
a heaven of brass, which droughty, passing 
clouds very seldom cover. And our Be- 
chuanas, who are essentially shepherds and 
farmers, are almost reduced to beggary. 
Thousands of their cattle have perished, and 
are still perishing daily. Grass has disap- 
peared; the springs are dry. Even the 
Orange river has so little water, that it may 
be crossed almost dryshod. Unhappily, our 
Bechuanas have not the resources which our 
European populations possess; they are 
unacquainted with arts or trades. ‘The 
cattle which, after a Jong time and much 
difficulty, they draw together,. they often 
wholly lose in one dry year like this. If 
the country offered more numerous resour- 
ces, they would be able to follow industrial 
occupations, so as not to depend entirely on 
cattle. But, alas! for them, when they are 
reduced to mendicity, there is no other 
way of extricating themselves, but to hire 
themselves to the whites. . . . Notwith- 
standing those resources, which formerly 
they had not, I know not what the greater 
part of them would have done, last year and 
this, without the locusts. Would you*be- 
lieve it? ‘The locusts, which are a plague 
to the colonists, are a subject of blessing and 
thankfulness to the Bechuanas. Without 
them, many of the natives would have been 
famished. For these two months, innumer- 
able swarms of locusts have been flying 
round the station, which our Bechuanas 
have been busy catching. Every morning, 
they rise two hours before day, to go in 
chase of them, while they are benumbed 
with the cold of the night, and return at 
noon, each with a burden on his head, of 
this sort of game, which they broil alive in 
large pots. It would not be saying too 
much, to affirm that they eat scarcely any 
thing else during several months of the 
year.” 

The letter from which I take these par- 
ticulars closes with the following truly 


touching sentences: 


“I forward to you £29 10s. 9d. ($131.26,) 
collected among the natives. ‘This collec- 
tion, however small in itself, is not to be 
despised, considering the season of drought, 
dearth, and famine. A _ sack of meal sells 
for not less than 80 francs ($15). When 


that it would have amounted to so much. 
It has entirely surpassed my expectation. 
Receive it then, not on account of its value, 
but as a fruit of the tree of the gospel which 
you have planted in the midst of Pagans. 
And pray along with us that better and 
quieter days may arise on this unhappy 
Africa, where there is now only wars and 
rumours of wars.”’ This letter was writ 
ten before the late decision of the metropo- 
litan government reached Africa. * * * 


For the Presbyterian. 
RETROSPECT. 
How have I spent the week now ending, 
Or how the month so nearly past; 
Have I their precious hours been spending 
As though I knew they were my last? 


I know I cannot ever merit 

By my good deeds, to be forgiven ; 
But those who love the Lord inherit 
- Through Jesus Christ a rest in heaven. 


No time but now is promised ever — 
In which the Lord will hear my cry; _ 
Then let me seek at once his favour, 


Nor let his call neglected lie. ABIN. 


I set this collection on foot I did not imagine. 


_FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Wasarneton, February 3, 1852. 
Messrs. Editors—Dr. Olds of Ohio has 
introduced a bill into the House of Repre- 
sentatives, amendatory of the post office 
laws. It proposes to abolish the intricate 


tariff on newspapers, and substitute a rate 


of one cent on all printed matter, whether 
newspapers or any thing else, of more 
than two ounces and a half, and one cent 
for each additional ounce or fraction of one. 
This for distances less than two thousand 
miles. Beyond this distance, double these 
rates. Newspapers, sent from the office of 
publication to regular subscribers, which 
weigh less than half an ounce, are to be 
charged one-half these rates. Postage to 
be paid in advance, either at the place of 
mailing or of delivery. Postage on occa- 
sional newspapers to be considered unpaid, 
unless paid in advance where mailed. 
Books, weighing not over four pounds, 
may be sent by mail. Publishers of news- 
papers may send a single copy of their pa- 
pers to each other free ; and forward bills 
and. receipts free, with the newspaper. 
This will be some improvement upon the 
present plan, but it is to be hoped that the 
bill will receive sundry other amendments 
before it becomes a law. The absurd pro- 
hibitory tariff, which is now imposed upon 
certain kinds of mail matter, must be 
abolished. It is strange that men of sense 
cannot see that to demand pre-payment 
upon annual reports, minutes of annual 
societies, and assemblies, &c., is, in most 
cases, to exclude these numerous publica- 
tions from the mail, and to lose the postage 
on them. They will be sent by some other 
conveyance, so long as this foolish and un- 
equal prohibition exists. 
mise of some members of Congress, that 
they will exert themselves to have this 
unwise provision changed. But, Messrs. 
Editors, the country ought with one voice to 
demand a more thorough reform in this de- 
partment of the Government. All needless 
taxes upon knowledge ought, in a free 
land, to be avoided. The almost prohibi- 
tory postage upon occasional newspapers 
is preposterous. I suppose it is designed 
to benefit publishers ; but it is really an 
injury both to them and to the department, 
whilst it represses the dissemination of 
knowledge. Many a subscriber to a 
newspaper gives it up, because of this 
restriction. “I would take the paper 
still,’ said one, “if I were permitted to 
mail it to my brother in the West, who is 
unable to take it and pay the postage too; 
but I cannot afford to prepay the exorbi- 
tant postage demanded, and if prevented 
from making the best use of it, I won’t take 
it Here is a loss, Ist, of.a subscri- 
ber; 2d, of two postages to the govern- 
ment; 3d, of the dissemination of useful 
knowledge. 

But the great abuse, the redress of which 
the people ought positively to demand, is 
the franking privilege. This privilege is 
so abused as to burden the Post Office De- 
partment to a most ruinous extent, and 
consequently to prevent the people from 
obtaining cheap postage. If I should tell 
what mine eyes have seen, of the cart-loads 
upon cart-loads of mail matter franked by 
members of Congress, and others who use 
this privilege, I fear I would stagger the 
confidence of your readers in my state- 
ments. Whilst there are many high-mind- 
ed, honourable men in our national legisla- 
ture, who would scorn to do wrong, even 
when custom sanctions the wrong; yet 
are there too many others who practise and 
wink at abuses, which, if perpetrated by 
others, would be flatly pronounced frauds 
‘upon the revenue. It is quite a business 
with not a few members to frank envelopes 
—and those envelopes, whether with their 
knowledge or not, are extensively used by 
persons who have no right, by law, to 
send mail matter free. I wot of persons 
who in this way maintain extensive cor- 
respondence without it costing them a 
cent. I could, if my conscience would 
permit me, enclose this correspondence in 
envelopes franked by members of Con- 
gress, and obtained by third persons and 
offered to me; whether with the knowledge 
of the members or not, I will not say; and 
when resident in a distant State, I have 
often received letters, school-circulars, &c., 
from others than Congfessmen, franked 
with the puissant “M.C.’’ They exhibit, 
in the general post office, a bundle of the 
clothes of a former member of Congress, 
franked home to be washed! Now, ought 
not this system of abuse to be abolished or 
restrained ? 

Upon what principle is the franking 
privilege based? The private accommoda- 
tion of those who enjoy it? Eight dollars 
a day ought to cover all private ex- 
penses, postage included. Is it for the dis- 
semination of knowledge amongst the peo- 
ple? Three-fourths of the mail matter thus 
franked is worse than useless. Partisan 
speeches—partisan pamphlets intended to 
promote party ends, and in many cases 
designed to conceal rather than disclose 
and explain trueisms, make up the great 
burden of the franked mails. If it be in- 
deed a benefit to the people, that the mails 
shall be loaded and the country deluged 
with dull congressional speeches, or violent 
“ buncombe”’ harangues; if the whole con- 
tinent is to be furnished with waste paper 
by Congress, let Congress pay for it man- 


fully, and not the Post Office Department. 


Let the enormous outlay appear, where 
it ought, amongst the items of expense of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
And let each department of the Govern- 
ment pay its own expenses, so that the 
people may know what it costs them. If 
I had space, I think I could demonstrate, 
by an array of facts, that the country would 
be greatly the gainer by the abolition of 
the franking system, and by holding those 
who burden the mails directly responsible, 
before the people, for the expense to which 
they put the Government. To mention, at 
present, but a single item of retrenchment 
that would follow this reform :—how many 
frothy, buncombe speeches would be de- 
livered, printed, and sent home to constitu- 
ents if the postage of them came out of the 
eisht dollars a day? or even if it was paid 
out of the expense fund of Congress, and 
appeared in the Treasurer’s report, oppo- 
site the name of the member who occa- 
sioned the outlay? What an immense 
savingof the time, and consequently the 


expenses of Congress, would result by the 


I have the pro- western part of it. 


application of such a gasmeter to the 


Post Office Department? I speak plainly, | 


but I know that I shall have the thanks 
of some of the best men in Congress for 
exposing these abuses, and raising my 

humble and feeble voice for reform. The 

people ought no longer to rest under this 

load. They ought no longer to permit the 

Government to buy envelopes, frank them, 

and distribute them to a few thousands of 
‘privileged ones,” whose consciences will 

permit them to practise fraud upon the 

revenue, whilst the people “ foot the bill,”’ 

and are taxed consequently by a vexatious 

postage law. Let the people resolve we 

will never again vote for a man who will 

sustain in Congress the odious franking 

system, and the thing is accomplished. I 

may recur to this subject again. 

The most absorbing topic in our city for 
the last few days has been the argument, 
before the Supreme Court, of the case of 
Mrs. General Gaines. The case involves 
property amounting to millions; and the 
facts, as developed in the progress of the 
trial, constitute, as one of ‘the judges re- 
marked to me,a history thrilling as the 
wildest romance. If, when the trial is 
ended, a sketch of it may promise to be 
suitable for your columns, I may give it— 
at least in its moral phases. : 

It is probable that Commodore Perry 
will be sent shortly, with a pretty strong 
naval armament, to the Japanese seas, to 
assert the claims of our shipwrecked 
countrymen to more humane treatment 
than they have hitherto received, and to 
attempt opening the ports of that empire 
to our commerce, and in general to protect 
our interests in those seas. Japan is now 
but a short sail from our country, ¢. é., the 
If Oliver Cromwell 
were sending this fleet, he would order it 
to stop at Madagascar, and bid her bloody 
Queen cease from persecution, and stop 
the flow of martyr Christian blood. That 
would, in my opinion, be legitimate “ inter- 
vention.”’ But Oliver Cromwell is dead— 
and the spirit of the Puritans is sickly. - 

The affair of the Prometheus is in a fair 
way of being settled to our satisfaction. 
Lieutenant Feed, who fired upon that ves- 
sel, is recalled, and speedy explanation is 
promised. The Civil and Diplomatic Ap- 
propriation Bill is ready for the action of 
the House of Representatives, which is 
earlier in the session than usual. Sena- 
ator James’s new tariff proposition is to in- 
crease the duty on high priced articles, 
diminish that on the coarser importations, 
and thus stimulate improvement in manu- 
facturing the finer fabrics, encourage South- 
ern manufactures of coarser articles, and 
throw the heaviest burdens upon the rich. 
Whether it will have these effects, and 
what favour it may receive, remain to be 
seen. 

A man named Wells is on his trial in 
our criminal court for murder. He follow- 
ed some boys who were out gunning— 
asked one of the boys to lend him his gun, 
the boy refused. Wells became enraged, 
took the gun from the boy, and shot him. 
The counsel for the defence say that it 
was not he, but the liquor that was in him 
that did it; what the jury have said this 
morning, I have not yet heard. If it was 
the liquor, then it ought to be executed, 
with all its accomplices—after the manner 
of Maine. | 

Night before last a fire broke out in. the 
large three storied brick house, on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and- Fif- 
teenth street, which, with several smaller 
houses adjacent, were consumed. The 
heaviest loss fell upon Mr. Riscue, a law- 
yer, whose law library, valued at from two 
to three thousand dollars, was consumed. 
The census reports, prepared under the 
direction of the intelligent, systematic, and 
indefatigable head of that bureau, Mr. 
Kennedy, will, it is expected, soon be or- 
dered to press ; and if his recommenda- 
tions be followed, will exhibit, it is said, 
the most satisfactory illustration of the 
progress of the country, ever presented in 
similar dociments. NESHANOCK. 


3 For the Presbyterian. 
EPISCOPACY. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] * 
Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—Y esterday I listen- 


ed to what was, to me at least, a novel | 


defence of an important feature of 
Episcopacy; and, for the purpose of 
obtaining information on the subject, I 
venture to intrude upon your notice a 
short account of the defence, and to 
request such mention of it in the Pres- 
byterian as you may think proper. 

The subject treated was, “three 
orders in the gospel ministry.”” After 
what was doubtless considered: a very 
clear and satisfactory statement of the 
argument as drawn directly from the 
Scriptures, the clergyman, (whether 


priest or merely deacon, I am not in- 


— proceeded with an argument, 
of no little weight in his estimation, 
derived from the analogy existing be- 
tween the Christian Church and the 
Jewish Church. 

‘‘Was not baptism in place of cir- 
cumcision; and the Lord’s Supper in 
place of the Passover? So also, do 
the bishop, priest, or presbyter, and 
deacon, correspond to the high priest, 
priest, and Levite. It was objected that 
formerly there was but one high priest, 
while now there are many bishops. 
True; but there was only one church 
under the Jewish dispensation; now 
there are many.” 

Such, though not verbatim, yet in 
substance, was the analogical defence 
of the “three orders.”’ 

Another objection at once occurred 
to me, in comparison with which the 
one mentioned and answered was of 
trifling account. I had always sup- 
posed, and the thought had been the 
source of not a little satisfaction and 
delight, that Jesus Christ was the 
High Priest of the Christian Church; 
and that the Apostle Paul was inspired 
to write an elaborate epistle to the He- 
brews, the very purpose of which was 
to unfold and explain that important, 
essential character of Christ in its 
points, both of correspondence and in- 
finite superiority, to the Jewish high 
— oreover, I had supposed that 

aul was inspired to teach the suffi- 
ciency and completeness of . Christ’s 
priestly character, in itself; that 
although he had “entered into hea- 
ven,” yet it was “to appear in the 
presence of God for us,” still exerci- 
sing in behalf of his people important 
functions of his office; and that, hence, 
there was no need of either successors 


or correspondents 


| in their 


in the character of 
diocesan bishops. 

But it was not my design to refute 
the. argument based on the asserted 
analogy; as you doubtless discover, 
polemic theology in any department is 
not. my sphere; it was rather~to in- 
quire, whether the argument was novel 
to me alone. As the other arguments 
were simply a repetition of long used 
and familiar biblical criticisms peculiar 
to that Church, and sweeping assertions 
with reference to the ‘universal testi- 
mony of the fathers,” it occurred to 
me that this must be original with the 
speaker; but perhaps its novelty should 
be attributed to my ignorance; if so, I 
wish to be enlightened. Very respect- 
fully, A FrienpD to TruTH. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 

The dedication of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Peru, Indiana, took 

ace on Sabbath the 21st December. 

he house was well filled with an attentive 
audience, and the occasion was one of 
much interest to all, but especially to 
the little band who, after four years of 
slow and fatiguing march, felt that in 
a very happy sense, their journeyings 
and sojournings were ended—that the 
had gone from strength to strengt 
until every one of them in Zion ap- 
peared before God. 

The Court-house is a very common 
~~ for infant churches to hold pub- 
ic worship in county seats in the West, 
but that of this place-having been burnt 
some years since, even this substitute 
for a church edifice has not been én- 
joyed; and ina little over four years 
this church has made five removals from 
place to place. They well might say. 
of the last, we were glad when they 
said unto us, “Let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” 

This church was organized four years 
ago in September last, with seventeen 
members, only seven men, and soon 
after undertook to erect a house of 
worship. They were poor, but have 
been liberally aided, and their building 
is now completed, a neat brick, 36 feet 
by 50 feet, with a good bell on it, and 
with the aid promised from the Church 
Extension Fund, will be clear of debt. 
This church was organized under cir- 
cumstances deemed not very promising 
even by friends; and she has had her 
difficulties, but the Lord has delivered 
her out of them all—He has done great 
things for her, whereof she is glad. 

Peru is a county seat on the Wabash 
and Erie Canal, and is to be the termi- 
nus of the Peru and Indianapolis Rail- 
road, and it is hoped that by the bless- 
ing of God, the establishing of a church 
of our faith and order at such a point 
may result in much good to the souls of 
men, and thus in much honour to the 
King and Head of the Church. And 
now that He hath set her feet upon a 
rock and established her goings, may 
He who loveth the gates of Zion more 
than all the dwellings of Jacob, come 
unto her and bless her. May his eyes 
be open and his ears attend unto the 
prayer that is made in this place. May 
his eyes and his heart be here 8 


ally. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL CIRCULARS. 
No. VIII. 


Dear , I should like to stir you 
up; but this is one of the hardest, as 
well as most necessary duties of a pas- 
tor. There is a great variety, too, in 
the calls for the exercise of this part of 
our oversight. Some need stirring: up 
in one thing, others in other things, 
many inall things. AsI write this let- 
ter for a number of: separate readers, 
I must throw out my several hints so 
~ each may find his share for him- 
olf, ... 

There are not a few to whom I might 
say, you are stagnating for want of 
objects to engage your activity. You 
only go to church. This is almost the 
sum of your religious action. You are 
not known out of your pew. You 
take no part in the work of the Church. 
You are not in the Sunday-school, nor 
the Tract Association, nor the Poor 
Committee. You are not one of the 
operatives of the Church, but live rather 
like a retired capitalist. Come, my 
friend, bestir yourself. You at® capa- 


‘| ble of doing much. There is room for 


you, and work for you. Break the ice, 
and you will find yourself happier for 
mingling with your fellow worshippers 

projects of benevolence. 
Be not only with us, but of us. 

‘There are others who need stirring up 
in a different way. I should say to 
them, you are active, but your engage- 
ments are too much confined to matters 
of minor importance. There is a zeal 
for the outside things only, for the edi- 
fice and its furniture, for the minister 
as an individual, for meetings as mere 
assemblages, for ecclesiastical subjects 
as mere gossip. In their proper place 
and degree, all this is proper enough. 
It is well to see to the carpets and the 
lamps, the pew-rents and the*parsonage, 
and to notice the full or thin meetings. 
But you can do as much as is necessary 
of such things, and give your more se- 
rious attention to higher matters. 
Pray, how often do you visit our col- 
oured families, to inquire about their 
wants, and see what they are doing with 
their children? How often in the last 
year did you read the Bible and Psalm- 
book to the sick and aged? How much 
of your conversation, in going from 
house to house, has been on truly prac- 
tical and useful topics? 

I should like to see some of our good 
people stirred up, who were once very 
much engaged in Christian labours, but 
have become sluggards. Some have 
taken a long rest, and if they do not 
arouse soon, they will find all their 
strength gone. It is true, new labourers 
have come in, but that fact neither re- 
lieves others of their own responsibility, 
nor makes their work unnecessary. The 
harvest is plenteous ever in our little 
congregation and community. Those 
who once ran well should not allow — 
themselves to be hindered. Their de- 
cline is a discouragement and a bad 
example. They should be foremost. 
Does this paragraph touch your con- 
science, my beloved reader? Take it 
as a friendly expostulation, and with as 
direct an application to yourself, as if 
your pastor had spoken to you face to 
face. 

In our Congregational Library are 
several copies of the new book “ Roger 
Miller.” Let me advise you to read it, 
and to get others to do the same. You 
will there see another example of what 
may be done by persons in the huniblest 
life, who have the heart to go to work. 
We need not go to London or to New 
York to find ignorance, and 


sin to employ our care. All our cities 
and villages furnish enough of such 
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watisfactory ac- 


no ‘at without admira- 
Chatity,,. By Julia Kayenagh, enther 


‘ 


ty 
Th 


“Phe design of author is: to illustrate 


‘female piety did charity by a series of éx- 


-amples extending from'the-earliest ages to |. 


the present time. Whife'we accord tothe 


writer, the, possesion of jajent and skill, | 
 too-large 


ion of. her examples ‘are 
"Grawn frat “Rothanism to'make her book 
a safe one. Weare ready;.to, avow. the 
opinion, that the religion which makes" 
‘and piety to consist in self-inflicted ,auste- 
rities and im founding nuntieries, is not the 
one to which we would. coiifidently resort 
for examples of igespel piety or charity. 
As. Judge Haliburton is..no favourite 
with us, we merely announce this new 
volume as a hendgomely printed one. 


Tax Hity or tax Mrpicar 


Scizxtzs. Edited -by W. H. Renkin, M, D.. 
No. 14, July,to: December, 1851. Philadely 
188%, Lindeay § Blakiston. Svo, pp. 296. 


We have had occasion several times to. 


‘speak of this work as one which must be 
invaluable to,,the medical profession, for 


the vast amount of its recent information 
on all subjects pertaining ‘to the duties of | 
From the same’ publishers have 
ceived the February number of the Medi- 
cal Examiner, an excellent medical period- 
Pamphlets.—The Mercersburg Review 
for January contains Professor Nevin’s clos- 


article on Early Christianity. [tis as ex- 


ceptionable in tone and sentiment as the pre- 
ceding ones.. The Professor thinks he has 
‘proved that Protestantism is not identical 
with early Christianity; that Romaniem bas 


been shamefully and yulgarly abused, and 


then leaves the reader without any avowal 
‘of his own’ position, although it may be 
shrewdly guessed. be 

The Presbyterian Magazine for Febru- 
ary is a very good, and, indeed, superior 
number.. It has a very handsome engray- 
ing of the Second Presbyterian Church of 


St. Louis, with an interesting historical 


account, 

“Temperance a Christian Duty; Absti- 
nence a matter of Christian Liberty,” is 
the title of. sermon by the Rev. Sauria 
Elliott Lane, of Galway, New York. It 
is a second and revised edition. The au- 
thor does not place temperance and total 


abstinence on the same scriptural ground, | - 


the first being imperative, the other'a mat- 
ter of Christian liberty. ‘While he does 
this, however, he cautiously guards against 
a perversion of his doctrine, showing the 
circumstances in which it may be highly | 


expedient to abstain altogether. We 


lieve the positions to be soundly taken, 
and much more useful in practice than the 
extreme views which force scriptural inter- 
pretation to sustain them. | 1 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 403, is a very 
good number. | 
HAPPY MARY. 


The influence of a dear young friend, 
whose home conduct was a beautiful 
illustration of the faith that worketh by 
love, is thus described by an eye-wit- 
ness:—‘‘She moved about the house 
like a sun-beam. I heard her singing 
as she passed to and fro, and her mo- 
ther heard her too, and said with a fond 
smile, ‘It is Mary. She is always the 
same, always happy. I do not know 
what I would do without her.’ ‘Ido 
not know what any of us would do with- 
out Mary,’ repeated her eldest daughter, 
and the rest echoed her words. 

‘“‘ Her youngest brother is of a violent 
temper, and is always quarrelling with 
somebody; but he never quarrels with 


-Mary, because she will not quarrel with 


him, but strives to turn aside his anger 
by gentle words. Even her very pre- 
sence has an influence overhim.” | 


The Air Rendered Visible. 


The . Paris correspondent of the 
Washington Republic says:—“ At the 
last sittings of the Academy of Sciences, 
& vary remarkable paper was presented 
by M. Andraud, who has made many 
public experiments on compressed ‘air 
as a substitute for steam on railways. 
It is entitled roscopie, or the Visibil-- 
ity of the Molecules of the Air. M. 
Andraud proves that, by a very simple 
contrivance, the air is rendered visible. 
By ee -& piece of card, coloured 
black, and piercing ‘it with a fine nee- 
die, this interesting fact is established. 
If we look through this hole at the sky, 
on @ fine day, or at a strong lamp, 
having 8 ground glass, we see a multi- 
tude of little transparent globes moving 
in the midst of scalaaed 
‘These little globes, some of which are 
more transparent than others, are mole- 
cules of air. Some of them are sur- 
rounded with a kind of halo. These 
latter are the elements of oxygen, whilst 
others. are elements of azote. After 
continuing the observation for some 
time, we shall see small points detach 
themselves and disappear in falling; 
these are atoms of carbon. This phe- 
nomenon of vision. passes within the eye 
itself; the molecules of air which are 
observed, are those. which float in. the 
liquid' which occupies the anterior part 
of that organ. According to the au- 
thor, the physician will one day make: 
use of the seroscope as an important 
means of diaghosis. Vertigo, giddi- 
ness, which are the foreranners of ap 
plexy,. will be announced by perturb 
tion inthe molecules. Fever alwa 
exists whén’ fhe’ moléculés, under the 
action of a magnetic current, circulate 
on & Vertical ground > sometimes fn one 
sense, ad sometimes in. another ;. and 
when. this: Movement of: gyration ‘be- 
comes More precipitate, the .patient,ex- 


‘sensation of tarn- 
Wars, wheel of ixion.” 


cit 


~ 
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day. 


n 


Count. every,.day. well as you. 


distin- 


|. Brought thi 


‘of chisfity ‘mictitorious’ of Heaven, | 


through my eyes it epeske to thee, 
hy 
at bloom thy brow— 
Gould.anake thee ‘dear-as.thou art now. 


The silver threads thy temples streak, — 
ther,.nat by age, but care, 


Thy heart's unselfish toils bespeak 


“All these'hath time improved in thee ; 

But ‘who shall do thee justice? None; 
‘None ‘can the héart lay bare and free, 
raise the Spirit’s veil :—yes—one! 
One eye-each close-writ leaf scans through, 
., and daily reads thy book of life— 
‘Treasures the volume’s record true, 
And doubly honours thee: Thy 


SPHE THERMOMBOTER. 
«Phe late severe ‘frost has caused par- 
ticular attention to be paid to these use- 
ful. and simple instruments, yet man 
persons are quite ignorant of the princi- 
ples on which they are constructed. The 
word means literally ‘‘ measure of heat.’ 


|The idea of determining the intensity 


of the’ subtle agent emanated with Sanc- 
tario, an Italian philosopher, in the year 


| Hid, plan was improved upon by Fah- 


renheit, a German philosopher, who 
lived about the year 1720, and he was 
the inventor of the thermometer now 
used in this country and in England. 
The form of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
is too well known to need description. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer is deficient 
in this respect, viz: that the inventor 
laboured‘under a mistake when he im- 
agined 0, or zero, to be the extreme of 
cold. Zero is the temperature of equal 

arts of snow and salt, and Fahrenheit 
thought that that point was destitute of 
all heat. ' Repeated experience has 
roved. that the mercury often falls 
ower even in temperate latitudes. The 
freezing point of water he marked by 
plunging his thermometer into water in 
that state, after having marked the de- 
grees on his scale, and found it 32 deg., 
the heat of boiling water 112 deg., 
while other temperatures, such as sum- 
mer heat, blood heat, and fever heat, 


| are merely arbitrary marks, supposed 


to be correct on theaverage. The only 
positive marks are the freezing point, 
32 deg., and the boiling point, 112. 

French thermometers are differently 
marked, but equally wrong, as the 
freezing point is placed at the tempera- 
ture of mingled snow and salt, or zero, 
when, in reality, water freezes at a 
much higher temperature. The boiling 

oint in the thermometer in use in 

rance, is marked 100 deg. In Ger- 
many and Russia, the freezing point of 
the thermometer is also marked zero, 
and the boiling point 80 deg. 

At 40 deg. Sow zero, mercury be- 
comes solid, consequently, to mark the 
degrees of cold sometimes experienced 
in Russia and in the Arctic regions, 
spirits of wine is used, which has never 
been known to freeze from natural 
causes, although it is said that a Scotch 
chemist. once succeeded in producing 
such an extreme degree of cold as to 
freeze even alcohol. If he did so, he 
never divulged the secret of the chemi- 
cal agency by which he effected it. 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Dr. Kane, who accompanied the Grin- 
nell Arctic Squadron, in search of Sir 


| John Franklin, has been delivering 


some very interesting lectures before 
the Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton. The National Intelligencer gives 
an abstract of his lectures. 

_ At one time the vessels were about to’ 
enter, in Baffin’s Bay, a great field of 
‘solid ice, when suddenly this was rent 
in chasms, which rapidly opened into 
what were characterized by Dr. Kane as 
‘dark rivers,” nearly half as wide as 
the Potomac. On the 13th of Januar 
of last year, these began to close wit 
frightful clamour and disruption. The 
brig was bodily lifted up seven feet, 
ah an advancing mound of ice threat- 
‘ened to overwhelm her, when, by some 
miraculous agency, its course was ar- 
‘rested. The subsequent portions of the 
lecture were full of novelty; they re- 
lated to some of the physical phenomena 
of this wonderful region. The first of 
these was, | 
The Polar Circle.—This, with its 
gradual and insidious approach, was 
‘graphically depicted. At the appalling 
temperature of 40° and 50°, or 70° to 
80° below the freezing point, cold be- 
came as sensible in its effects as heat; 
indeed, between the positive effects of 
the very high and the negative of the 
very low scale, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish by sensation. Upon going out 
into the open air, the face became en- 
crusted with an icy rind, and the lips 
were glued together by the cementing 
aid of the beard and moustache. The 
trigger of a gun blistered the finger, 
and a jack-knife in the pantaloons 
pocket caused you to jump as with a 
sudden scald. During the long dark- 
ness, when they attempted to bezuile 
the winter hours with theatricals, an 


nebulosities. [ unfortunate Thespian dropped the pans 


tomimic flat-iron as though receiving a 
sudden burn. Indeed, next day, a row 
of blisters had given evidence of the 
truth that, in temperature as in every 
thing else, extremes meet. 
¢ Polar Night.—With the cold came 

darkness. The long night stole gradu- 
ally upon our voyagers, and at last the 
clear heavens shone perpetually with 
unchanging stars. The pole-star. was 
so near overhead as to appear in the 
absolute zenith, and around it the 
‘great vault of heaven revolved with 
perpetual twinkle.” This portion of the 
lecture was listened to with breathless 
attention. At last, however, the night 

assed away, and, almost by an imme- 
vate transition, day came upon them. 
Dr. Kane said that this short period of 
alternation, giving them as it did the 
familiar day and night of home, was full 
of painful associations. 
| At this time many peculiar phenom- 
ena were noticed. Among these stood 
‘prominently : | 
Paraseline and Lunar Halos. — 
The moon was observed surrounded b 
two-concentric circles, each intersécte: 
by luminous bands passing through her 


| disese: Dr. «Kane. has ‘seen:at one time 


‘The Aurora.—This was not the dis- 


play, either of colour or illumination, 


aping, though feebly, 


or movement, which is seen im more 


| southern latitudes. Dr; Kane mention- 

| ed that*he had observed the auroral arcs" 
directly avérhéad,’ nearly ‘coincident 

with meridian. They 

| -were then north’ of the: magnetic pole of |. 

j our earth, and the south 


was read by the compass of north, In 
other. their. magnetic variation 
- Parhelia.—With the daylight came 
the parhelian or mock suns. These, 
like the paraseline, or mock moons, 


‘were fall of variety. The lecturer very 


properly observed that it was a sort of 


_ | profanation to attempt to describe a sky 
| traversed. with rainbows and glittering 


with imitative suns. 
 Refraction.—Last of these interest- 
ing displays came ‘refraction ;” that 
form of it so well known to us under 
the name of the “mirage.’’ The mar- 
vels of this wonderful illusion, though 
sustained by the experience of all Arc- 
tic voyagers, surpass the conceptions of 
the reality. Saracenic cities glittered 
in the “purples of the Jow sunlight ;”’ 
ocean steamers fumed in the vibratin 
distance. All these were described wit 
oetic, yet truthful force of detail. But, 
eaving all this, Dr. Kane at last es- 
caped from the great pack-ice by Baf- 
fin’s Bay. Once more the vessel dashed 
the free water from her bows. Here a 
sincere, but expressive eulogium of his 
commander and messmates came natu- 
rally from Dr. Kane. Lieutenant De 
Haven had determined to renew the 
‘search to the northward, and his offi- 
cers, to a man, sustained him. | 
. The. Second Season.— Once more, 
then, the battered little vessels turned 
their bows to the north, but their path 
was not a free one. Icebergs hemmed 
them in, and soon they were fast bound 
-by mid-summer ice. Here, but for the 
exercise of unceasing watchfulness, they 
‘were upon the very verge of being made 
prisoners for a second winter. But 
Providence otherwise willed it, and. by 
incalculable exertions. they escaped. 
In the concluding sentences of his lec- 
ture, Dr. Kane reviewed their opera- 
tions, stating that they had fallen upon 
the track of Franklin, and been impri- 
soned a winter at the north almost di- 
rectly upon his track ; but circumstances 
beyond their control called them from 
the seat of search. ie 


— 


‘Mr. Bond’s Astronomical Clock. 

Mr. N. S. Dodge, who was Secretary 
of the United States Commission at the 
World’s Fair, is writing, in the Nation- 
‘al Intelligencer, a series of “ Recollec- 
tions of the Great Exhibition.”’ In one 
of his numbers, he thus alludes to Mr. 
Bond’s astronomical clock: 


There were accessories among the 
contributions from our country less 
known through the medium of the press, 
which were doing at the same time no 
mean service in increasing public senti- 
ment in our favour. Sdme time in the 
early part of August, Col. Reid called 
at the office one morning, and inquired 
whether Prof. Bond had yet sent in his 
astronomical clock. He was answered 
in the affirmative. Requesting a sight 
of it, he was conducted to one of the 
alcoves of the United States, where, in 
what had been considered by Mr. Bond 
himself a good situation, the clock and 
and its adjuncts had been fixed. ‘This 
‘will never do,’ was his remark. ‘I re- 
gard this astronomical clock as the most 
wonderful achievement of science which 
the world has seen since the days of New- 
ton. It must not standhere. It must 
go into the nave.’ It was suggested to 
the Colonel that the nave was now quite 
as much filled as it ought to be, and 
that, if it were not, a very plain piece 
of furniture like the clock, without the 
slightest pretence to beauty, would 
hardly correspond with the Fisher Boy, 
the Greek Slave, and other objects of 
the fine arts which were there. All 
would not answer, however; Col. Reid’s 
wishes were law throughout the building. 
‘Sir David Brewster and himself,’ he 
said, ‘would take the whole charge of 
it. It should be no trouble to the Com- 
mission.” The change of place was 
made, and the ugly mahogany clock, 
which, it may be safely said, not one 
hundred persons of the millions who 
visited the exhibition understood, often 
inquired about, but still more often 
jeered at by the loungers around the 
statuary, received, what many an Eng- 
lish exhibitor would have given a thou- 
‘sand pounds to obtain, a Great or Coun- 
cil Medal.” 


ELECTRO-PHYSIOLOGY: 


ELECTRIC SHOCKS PRODUCED BY CATS 
AND COWS. | 


The fact that certain species of fishes 
possess the power of producing benumb- 
ing sensations and shocks was noticed 
very early, as appears by the writings 
of Pliny and Aristotle. This power 
has been found by modern science to 
be identical with that of electricity. 
Several different species of fishes are 
known in our time, as producing elec- 
tricity at will; among them the Silu- 
rus, the Gymnotus, and the Torpedo are 

re-eminent. Humboldt, travelling in 
South America, had the opportunity of 
seeing horses knocked down by the 
Gymnotus, and experienced severe pain 
in his knees during a whole day, from 
having unconsciously trodden on one 
just drawn out of the water. The 
‘source of- this magnetic power has been 


polar direction: 


| The same’ expe 


‘traced by learned men to vesicular or- 


gans, filled with a mucous substance, 
subserving the purpdése of a galvanic 
battery. In one organ Mr. Hunter 
counted 1,182 different cells, all con- 
nected by nerves. In studying these 
facts, Professor Beckeinsteiner, of Ly- 
ons, was struck by the analogy of the 
cells of electric fishes with certain min- 
ute vessels, united by nerves and moist- 
ened by mucus, which exist in nearly 
all kinds of animals, and are found 


most developed in man at the period of 


the greatest strength, but collapsed and 
dried up in old age. He began aseries 
of experiments, and after three years’ 
investigation has lately published the 
following results: When the tempera- 
ture is below 32°, the wind North and 
the sky clear, expose a cat to the cold 
until his fur lies close to the skin and 
appears greasy; expose your hands to 
make them equally cold; then take the 
animal on your knees, apply the fingers 
of your left hand on its breast, and pass 
your right hand down its back, pressing 
moderately; at the fifth or sixth pass 
you will receive.a slight electric. shock. 
At.first, the cat. appears pleased, but as 
‘soon as it feels the shock it jumps 
Giway, and will ‘jot stand a ‘repetition 
of the experiment during the same day. 
After the experiment the animal looks 
tired; some days after it loses its ap- 
petite, seeks solitude, drinks water at 
Tare intervals and dies in a fortnight. 


xperiment has suéceedéd 


with rabbits; they die the same day. 
Itis unsuccessful with dogs. Once only 
it has been made on 8 cow; she was 
tied to an iron ring; the ground was 
frozen; one hand was placed on the 
bréast and the other passed down the 


back, when such an electric shock oc- 


curred that Mr. Beckeinsteiner was 
thrown to. the ground. The cow ap- 
peared very much irritated, but it was 
Impossible to know if she suffered from 
it, since she was killed by a butcher 
three days afterward. 


Novel Application of the Electric 
Telegraph. | 
A very ingenious and novel applica 
tion shade of the 
graph in St. George Hospital. It con- 
sists of a small dial, not more thana 
foot in diameter, with a hand which 
points to certain numbers on it. The 
refer to a printed scale over it, on whic 
are the names of all the physicians and 
surgeons of the hospital; and it is in- 
tended by means of this wonderful 
agency to intimate the moment they ar- 
rive, that in case of danger to any pa- 
tient, they may be instantly s¢den. On 
the directions are also the hours for 
meals, the time at which the friends of 
the sick must leave, the time for opera- 
tions, and every other matter desirable 
to be known in the wards where it is 
thus intimated.. The dial is placed in 
the hall of the hospital, and as the mes- 
sage is to be sent, so the corresponding 
‘number is found on the direction table, 
and the hand is turned to a correspond- 
ing one on thedial. This causes a bell 
to ring in each ward, which indicates 
that the nurse is to refer“to the dial— 
for they are placed throughout the es- 
‘tablishment—when they will find the 
same number pointed to as the one in 
the hall, and by referring to the direc- 
tions, she at once sees what the message 
is. This saves a vast deal of confusion 
in running up and down stairs, besides 


“being more desirable for the patients, 
-who will be exposed to much less noise. 


It is probable that this admirable plan 
will soon be adopted in all similar es- 
tablishments, as well as prisons. 


False Systems of Government. 


The new government of Napoleon 
the Second will be something of a curi- 
osity in an age celebrated for the pro- 
gress of liberal institutions and the 
rights of the people. The Legislature 
is to consist of two houses. The Sen- 
ate of 150 members, aoe | for life, 
under appointment by the President! 
to be selected from those having an in- 
come of 25,000 francs per annum. 
Their sessions are to be secret. The 
Assembly to consist of 250 members, 
to be chosen by universal suffrage, for 
five years, with salaries of 25,000 frances 

er annum. The country is divided 
into 250 election districts, each of which 
must return three candidates, out of 
which three the President is to select 
one. Thus, of 750 returned, he chooses 
250 to please himself. The Assembly 
have no privilege to take the tnztzative 
in measures, and cannot debate. All 
laws originate in the Cabinet of the 
President, and he sends them to tho 
Assembly for approval. Three on each 
side of the Assembly are appointed to 
discuss their merits; after which the 
members give a silent vote. If they 
reject the measure, it is to be carried 
to the Senate, whose vote is final.. No 
debate is public, and publication of 
proceedings strictly prohibited until al- 
lowed by the President, in whom, by 
this arrangement, all power centralizes 
—making it the poe reverse of our 
government; and, being so palpable 
and glaring a cheat on popular creduli- 
ty as to make it impossible to suppose 


any people can be so stupid and igno- | 


rant as not to see through it—and so 
degraded as not to overthrow it. 


GAS METERS. 


This exceedingly curious little in- 
strument is almost in universal use, 
wherever gas is used for light. Those 
used in the principal cities of the 
United States, are made in Philadel- 
phia. The experience of many years 
has proved the regularity and ac- 
curacy of this beautiful little invention, 


-and a very little attention only will be 


necessary to enable every consumer to 
read his own meter, and to keep it in 
working order. The word meter means 
measure, and the instrument is used 
solely for the purpose of knowing the 
quantity of gas consumed. The circu- 
lar part contains a drum wheel, divided 
into sections of a perfectly ascertained 
capacity, the lower half of which is im- 
mersed in water. | 

The mode in which the gas enters and 
eaves this machine, gives arotary mo- 
tion to the wheel, and every sevadien 


of the wheel passes a quantity of gas; 


of course, just equal to the capacity of 
the wheel, or as much as the section of 
the wheel will hold. The axle of this 
wheel is connected with other wheels, 
some of which can be seen in the meter, 
by which the pointers are moved over 
the dials in front of the meter, and the 
revolutions of the wheel are marked in 
square feet of gas. The right hand 
dial numbers are hundreds, and one 
revolution of the pointer denotes one 
hundred feet. The pointer on the mid- 
dle dial moves to the left, and marks 
thousands, so that when the pointer: on 
the right hand dial makes one revolution, 
the pointer on the middle dial moves to 
the figure one. So while the pointer 
on the centre dial is going around once, 
the pointer on the left dial moves from 
10 to the figure 1, and thus marks 


10,000 feet. 


To read a meter, therefore, commence 
with the left hand dial, and set down 
with a pencil the number last passed 
over by the pointer on each dial, and 
add two cyphers, and you have the 
amount registered. It will be observed 
that the pointers or dials cannot be al- 
tered, either by the consumer or agent 
of the company, without violence to 
the meter. Sometimes the lights in a 
house all go out suddenly. This may 
be caused by too much or too little wa- 
ter on the meter. In such a case, take 
out a screw tap at the bottom of the 
square part of the meter—or the dry 
well screw, as it is called—and let out 
the water that will run out, there will 
be a peeve whistling noise, showing a 
flow of gas after it, and the lights will 
burn at once. 

' If, when the dry well screw is re- 
moved, neither water nor gas flows, it 
is probable that more water is wanted 
in the meter. Then take out the screw, 
tap at the square part of the meter, and 
pour in water until the lights will burn. 
Ve too much be putin, it.can be drawn 
off at the dry well. ‘A quart or two 
‘will usually be enough; sometimes a 
tumbler full will do. Care should be 


taken not to bring a light within six 


} 


| were sinking for water. 


retrenched 11 days from the Julian 
-computation—being its excess. or gain 


feet of the meter when the dry. well or 
screw tap at the bottom of the meter is 
out, and to replace the screw taps care- 
fully when the water in the meter is re- 
gulated.— New Haven Journal. 


NATURAL GAS. . 


For the last week a large blaze of na- 
tural gas has been burning on Chat 
Moss, England, situate on the line of 
railway between Manchester and Liver- 
pe It appears that the gas was 

rought to light by some persons who 
They eom- 
menced about afortnightago. For the 
first sixteen feet the boring was through 
moss and mossy substances; then came 
about sixteen feet of marl; after which 
there were two or three feet of sand; 
and while scooping through this portion 
of the earth the gaseous matter made 
its appearance. The first indication of 
it was by a sudden noise.or report, 
though not very loud, accompanied by 
a slight sulphurous smell. A stream 
of gas then floated along the surface of 
the ground; and a lighted candle being 
applied, the gaseous air immediately 
took fire, ar was converted into a 
blaze of considerable dimensions. 

A long pipe of about ten or twelve 
inches in circumference was then pro- 
cured, and inserted in the ground for 
two or three feet in depth, and ascend- 
ing for about thirty-five feet. The gas 
being thus conveyed above the level of 
the neighbouring forest trees, is allowed 
to burn with all its force and exhaust 
itself on the desert air. The blaze of 
light was very curious, and the whole 
scene interesting. But what is the na- 
ture of the gas, or its particular qual- 
ities—whether it arises from decom- 
posed trees and vegetable matter, or 
from mines of coal, or from the vasty 
deep, or how near akin it is to the old- 
fashioned Will-o’-the-wisp, is yet to be 
determined. — Correspondent of the 
London Times. | 


— 


Central African Exploration. 


The London Atheneum contains an 
account of the movements of the two 
enterprising travellers, Drs. Barth and 
Overweg. According to the last com- 
munications home, they were on the 
point of starting on a highly interesting 
journey to Borgu, a mountainous coun- 
try, lying to the north-east of Lake 
Tsad, about midway on the road to 
Egypt, and never yet visited by any 
European. Important results are an- 
ticipated from this exploration. On 
their return the travellers will direct 
all their energies to the south, namely, 
from Kuka to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Dr. Barth believes that a more 
southerly route, in the direction of 
Lake Nyassi, will be much more prac- 
ticable than a straight line to Mombas, 
on a bearing of about south-east. The 
information collected respecting the 
Nyassi line, indicates many powerful 
kingdoms, densely peopled, intersected 
by numerous rivers, very fertile, and 
abounding in forests. Dr. Barth and 
his companions have rendered good 
service, so far, in determining accu- 
rately what before was but vaguely 
known. The routes already performed 
amount, at a rough estimate, to 3700 
geographical miles; and the itineraries 
sent home by Dr. Barth form a network 
which covers the greater portion of 
Northern Africa. It seems, however, 
that they are but poorly provided with 
means for the prosecution of their re- 
searches, the whole of the sum origi- 
nally granted by the English Govern- 
ment having been received, and their 
own means well-nigh exhausted; while 
now they have only to look forward to 
£200, which is to be placed at their 
disposal on reaching the Indian Ocean. 


STEAM MARINE. 


On the 3d day of October, 1807, 
the first steamer for the Hudson river 
trade was launched. This was the ear- 
liest practicable attempt in the United 
States. The steamer Comet, launched 
at Glasgow, in 1811, four years after, 
and intended for the navigation of the 
Clyde, was the first practical attempt 
in England. At the close of 1849, 
that country had in service 1147 steam 
vessels; while, in the United States, 
up to the same period, there had been 
built 2600 of all classes, including our 
foreign steamers. The voyage of the 
ocean, between New York and Liver- 
pool, prior to 1811, was a three months 
performance. Now the distance is 
overcome in less than ten days. Even 
with steam, the trip from New Orleans 
to Pittsburg required twenty-eight days, 
while now it is performed in seven. 
From Dublin to Holyhead, in 1830, 
when Great Britain esteemed her appli- 
ances as next to perfect, eight hours 
were consumed, it now requires but 
three and a quarter. _ And such, in the 
brief space of forty-five years, has been 
the progress of this indispensable agent. 
The first steamship which crossed the 
Atlantic was the Sirius, from Liverpool, 
arriving in our harbour on the 23d of 
April, 1838, and shortly after, on the 
same day, the Great Western, from 
Bristol, both vessels making the passage 
in little less time than would at present 
be required by one of our fastest clip- 
pers. This was the origin of the steam 
mail-service between the United States 
and Great Britain, which has become 
an element of such consequence in our 
maritime progress. 


BISSEXTILE OR LEAP YEAR. 


The following, from the Frederick 
Examiner, will be interesting, no doubt, 
to many of our readers. Beyond the 
circle of scientific inquiry, so little atten- 
tion is paid to chronological exactness, 
that many intelligent persons will be 
glad of even a short account and expla- 
nation given of the term bissextile. 

“In reforming the computation of time, 
Julius Czesar ordained that the year 
should consist of 365 days, except every 
fourth year, which should consist of 366 
days, the additional day to be reckoned 
by twice counting the 24th af February, 
which was the stzth calend of March. 
Hence the name, from the latin words, 
bis, twice, and segtilis, sixth. The 
calends, (whence our word calendar,) or 
first days of the month, were reckoned 
backwards to the ides, thus, the first 
day of March was the first calend; the 
28th of February was the second calend. 
of March; February 27th the third, and 
so on. 

The Julian year, by which this rule 
was reckoned at 365 days and 6 hours, 
was found not to be accurate, but to ex- 
ceed the length of the solar year by 11 
minutes, which, in 131 years, amounted 
to an entire day. It was therefore cor- 
rected by Pope Gregory, in 1582, who 


over the solar time, Out of this correc- 


-one leap year out of eve 


tion 
old and new style. The Gregorian, or 
new. style, was introduced into any 
in 1770, and, by act of parliament, into 
England in 1752—just one hundred 
youre ago—the second day of Septem- 

r, (O. S.) of that year, being reckon- 
ed as the 14th (N. &.) under the Gre- 
— system. Although the name 
Bissextile is retained with its obsolete 
import, we intercalate the Z9th of Feb- 
ruary every fourth year for leap year, 
and, for still greater acuracy, make only 
four centen- 
ary years, that is—the years 1700 and 
1800 were not leap year, nor will A. D. 
1900 be reckoned as one, but the year 
2000 will be Bissextile.”’ 


GATHERINGS. 


Juccernaut’s “es 
tablishment’’ connected with the great tem- 
ple of Juggernaut, in India, is immense. It 
includes thirty-six different kinds of offices, 
some of which are subdivided into several 
more. About 640 persons are required to 
fill the appointments, a few of which.are 
the following: —The one who puts Jugger- 
naut to bed, the one who wakes him, the 
one who gives him water and a tooth-pick, 
the painter to paint his eyes, an officer to 
give him rice, and another to give him pan, 
one to wash his linen, one to count his 
robes, one to carry his umbrella, and one 
to tell him the hours of worship. Besides 
these, there are 4000 cooks, 120 dancing- 
girls, and 8000 priests, many of whom are 
exceedingly rich. 


INCRUSTATIONS IN STEAM 
VENTED.—A patent has been gran 
England to J. Ashworth for the above}pur- 
pose. His claim is the introduction in the 
boiler of a compound composed as follows: 
82 parts coal-tar and 21 of linseed water in 
volume are mixed together and added to 5 
parts of plumbago pulverized, and 8 parts 
of Castile soap in weight; every three days 
one pound of the creamy mixture for every 
thirty horse-power is to be introduced in 
the boiler. 


t The Galena (lIilinois) Advertiser 
states, that Mr. Hester has finished a da- 
guerreotype for a gentleman in that city, 
in which the metallic appearance of the 
plate is wholly destroyed, and its place sup- 
plied by a background as agreeable to the 
eye as India paper. At first glance, says 
the Advertiser, the picture looks like a 
fine line engraving, but the second shows 
you that there is, if not a grace, a delicacy 
of touch and penciling beyond the reach of 
ark This picture, unlike any other da- 
guerreotype the editor of that paper has 
examined, can be seen, like a painting or 
drawing, from any angle, the metallic tints 
being destroyed. 


A Comet.—A writer in the 
Boston 7Zvraveller, giving an account of 
Encke’s Comet, which has recently made 
its re-appearance, says it has the striking 
peculiarity that its orbit and periodic times 
are gradually decreasing. ‘This comet, it is 
said, ‘is certainly falling towards the cen- 
tral luminary ;’’ not theoretically falling, as 
the earth and other planets are supposed to 
fall towards the sun, as their orbits bend 
around the centre of revolution, but actually 
falling, actually drawing nearer at every 
revolution. Sir John Herschell believes 
‘that it will ultimately fall into the sun,” 
provided it is not “ dissipated” before that 
time. 


Grotocy.— Professor Gorini of Lodi, 
has lately published the first volume of a 
book in which he endeavours to explain, by 
experiments, all the facts not yet well 
understood in the formation of mountains. 


He has succeeded in producing liquids, 


which, contrary to the general law, dissolve 
gases ata high temperature, and let them 
escape when they cool. By means of these 
liquids, which he names plutonics, he can 
re-produce at will all the phenomena the 
results of which are observable in the earth 
or on its crust. His theory of the formation 
of mountains and animals is already pub- 


lished; that of volcanoes will come in the 


next volume. 


TARTAR ON THE TEETH.—A singular 
paper was lately read before the French 
Academy of Sciences, from M. Mandl, en- 
titled “« Microscopic investigations as to the 
nature of the tartar and mucous coverings 
of the tongue and teeth.”” If we are to be- 
lieve Mons. Mandl’s microscope, the human. 
mouth is a perfect cemetery, where millions 
of infusoria find their catacombs. Leuven- 
hoeck had already told us that the human 
mouth was peopled with millions of in- 
fusory animals, and that the mucous secre- 
tion of its surface was their ocean; but it 
remained for M. Mandl to discover that the 
tartar which covers the surface of the teeth 
is formed of the mountains of the dead of 
these inhabitants of this ocean. M. Mandl 
knows not to what cause to attribute the 
origin of these microscopic animals, but 
he has ascertained, he says, that they are 
most numerous in persons who live on spare 
diet. 


ManuFactureE OF Grass Pearts.—Glass 
pearls, though among the most beautiful, 
cheap, and. common ornaments for women 
‘now made, are produced by a very singular 
process. In 1656, about two hundred years 
ago, a Venetian, named Jaquin, discovered 
that the scales of a species of fish, called the 
bleak-fish, possessed the property of com- 
municating a pearly hue to water. He 
found, by experiment, that beads dipped in 
this water assumed, when dried, the appear- 
ance of pearls. It proved, however, that the 
pearly coating, when placed outside, was 
easily rubbed off, and the next improvement 
was to make beads hollow. The making 
of these beads is carried on even to this day 
in Venice. The beads are all blown sepa- 
rately. By means of a small tube, the in- 
sides are delicately coated with the pearly 
liquid, and a wax coating is placed over 
that. It requires the scales of four thousand 
fishes to produce half a pint of the liquid, to 
which small quantities of salt, ammonia, and 
isinglass are afterwards added.— Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine. 


New Discovery 1n Surcery. The 


Boston Traveller says: ‘The medical. 


world seems to be greatly interested at the 
present time on account of a discovery in 
surgery, by Dr. George Heaton of Boston, 
Massachusetts, who, after years of perse- 
verance, has at length succeeded in pro- 
ducing a radical cure of hernia, (rupture,) 
a complaint which has heretofore baffled 
the skill of the medical world. We learn 
these facts from a recent correspondence 


between himself and a Committee of the 


American Medical Association. If this be 
true, then Boston, the birth-place of the 
Telegraph and other discoveries, again puts 


the world under obligations for the most im- 


portant discovery in surgery since Harvey 
and Jenner.”’ 


Sarety Paper ror Cuecxs.—A patent 
has been granted in England to William 
Stone for an improvement in the fabrication 
of safety paper. The object has been to 
manufacture a paper, which indicates by a 
change of colour any attempt to dissolve 
the ink of written characters by chemical 
agents. ‘The mixture to add with the pulp 
of a ream Of post weighing eighteen pounds 
is:—one ounce iodine of potassium; quar- 
ter cf an ounce ferrocyanide of potassium ; 


one pound of starch. One of the salts will |. 


be dissolved in an attempt to absorb ink 
marks, and will produce a brown or a Prus- 
sian blue colour. 


Tue Crry or Lonpon.—The city of 


‘London stands upon 620 acres. The fixed 


property in houses located on this small 


‘spot is estimated at forty millions sterling; 
and the value of movable property in the 
city, according to the Railway Journal, is 


considered to be one hundred millions ster- 


A 


grew the distinction between the | 


_it for nine months, washing out twenty per 


Leaving a desert black and bare 


Prams Facts ror Pisin Farmers.— 


‘Farmers are often complaining of the buf- | ter 


then of high taxes that weigh them down. 
But it is a notorious fact that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of our farmers lose and waste more 

an would pay all their taxes for five years. 
We think we Near some of ovr 
that we are mistaken, because they keep 
their straw and their cattle in a yard and 
make two or three hundred loads of manure 
in a year. True, but they lose forty per 
cent. of this very manure by improper 
management of it. Generally it lies.on a 
ay side hill below their back barns, with 
all the water from the barn running through 


cent. of its value, and carrying it into the 
nearest run or creek, and then they haul it 
into their fields in August, and spread it out 
for two or three weeks on the top of the 
ground, allowing the sun to evaporate twenty 
per cent. more of its valuable properties, 
before it is ploughed under ground, where 
it ought to have been before it was ever 
permitted to become dry. Here is the forty 
per cent. gone at two operations. Now 
three hundred loads of manure are worth 
five hundred dollars to the field. Forty per 
cent, off this is two hundred dollars loss.— 
Exchange paper. 


Maxine vs. Buyine Manurs.—While 
there is annually, thousands of dollars sent 
out of the country for the purchase of guano, 
and which has to be said by the farmer, it 
is astonishing how many methods there are 
at home, and within the means and know- 
ledge of any tiller, of making manure, that 
are wholly neglected. How often do we see 
intelligent farmers carting manure or guano 
from Philadelphia, with a draia from their 
barn-yard and kitchen sink, to the public 
road or nearest creek or gully, when if 
these drainings were on to the compost heap, 
they would make loads of valuable manure 
during the year, at no expense! When 
there is an opportunity, by covering the 
ground floor of the horse and cow stables, 
once a month with earth three ot four inches 
thick, and as often cleaning it out, and throw- | 
ing it into a heap, many loads of compost 
may be made, ecm | of the very essen- 
tials of manure. A man who has money 
enough to pay for a farm, and a little left for 
recourse, is deserving of very little praise 
for keeping or making a farm productive; 
but the man who goes into the business one- 
half or more in debt, on a poor farm, and 
improves that farm, pays his interest, pays 
for his farm, and raises a family of children 
in industrious habits and well educated, sets 
an example worthy to be followed, and the 
experience of such men, if recorded, would 
be invaluable—Germantown Telegraph. 

Sezep Potators.—Now is the time to 
select and look over your seed potatoes, 
Spread them out thin on the cellar floor, 
turn them frequently, do not allow them to 
sprout, the frequent turning prevents it and 
reserves the energies of the tuber to make 
a healthful growth as soon as it is deposited 
in its destination in the soil. This is no 
theory. It is a solid practical fact for every 
gardener and farmer. | 

Horses Kicxine 1n Harness.—Jona- 
than Coe, in a communication to the Ohio 
Cultivator gives the following as a preven- 
tive and cure for horses kicking in har- 
ness, which he has adopted repeatedly with 
complete success. “Take a forked stick, 
about two feet long, varying a little accord- 
ing to the size of the horse, tie the ends of 
the fork firmly to each end of the bridle 
bit, and the other end of the stick to the 
lower end of the collar so as to keep the 
head up, and this will prevent his ‘kicking. 
A few days working in this manner will 
commonly suffice for a cure. Horses are 
more apt to kick when turning in plough- 
ing or harrowing than any other work. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN: 


"For the Presbyterian. 
THE AXE AND TREES. 
A FABLE. 
BY REV. SAMUEL F. PORTER. 

One summer day, no matter when, 
While things could speak and act like men, 
A glittering Axe his charms displayed—_ 
To gain the ancient Forest’s aid, 

And for a helpmate sought a spouse— 
A scion of a noble house. | : 


The Forest Trees in garments gay, 
Held solemn council all the day, 
And made with unanimity, 
At dewy eve, this firm decree: 
Tree henceforward e’er shall 
The Axe a helve, till time shall end.” 


Then went the Axe through all the wood, 
‘But every Tree his suit withstood ; 
The Oak spread forth his arms in pride | 
And bowed his lofty head and cried: | 
“‘ Insatiate enemy! no more 
Our cool and shady aisles explore ; 
No more expect the Forest’s aid 
To felt this ancient sacred shade; 
No Tree henceforward e’er shall lend 
The Axe a helve, till time shall end.” 


The Beech and Birch nodded assent, 
The Elm in full approval bent, 
The sighing Pine amid the fen, 

And tranquil Maple, said amen! 

The Aspen quivered with delight, 

The Willow shook her curls outright, 
Then, blushing, viewed her image fair 

In the clear wave, which sparkled there. © 


The slighted Axe, thus boldly spurned, 
With pride and shame and anger burned, 
And sought by craft and flattery 
To void the Forest’s late decree, 

With modest mien and accents mild 
He whispered thus a woodland child : 


‘“‘ Dear graceful sapling, much I grieve, 
At insults which the Trees receive 
From upstart Thorns and Brambles bold, 
Which fasten in the richest mould, 
And crowd and mar the fairy scene 
Your solemn, silent groves between. 
Had I your aid—would you but give 
The smiles for which alone I live, 
These tangled thornbrakes soon should feel 
The vengeance of my conquering steel, 
And Zephyrs through the landscape wide, 
And gentle Nymphs, should sweetly glide.” 


He ceased; well pleased the tender Oak 
Rehearsed the subtle words he spoke, 
And all the patriarchs of the Wood, 

Who had at first his suit withstood, 
Murmured assent, gave him a spouse, 
A scion of a noble house. 


Soon paid the Axe his bridal pledge, 
The stubborn Thorn-bush felt his edge, 
And hissing, crackling, many a briar 
Sunk in the all-devouring fire. 

Then day by day, and stroke on stroke, 
He smote the Ash, the Elm, and Oak, 
And all the ancient Trees around 


Came groaning, crashing, to the ground, 


With roots unsightly here and there. 
One remnant of the Foreat’s pride, 
One sturdy Beech, scored on each side, 
Stood mournful, and with dewy tears, — 
Thus whispered in my listening ears: 
“Our weak compliance wrought this woe, 
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DELPHIA- TRACT AND 


Children’s Traces, abe shed, 
re racts, hundsomely embelli 
rate, bound, or in packets. jan 


ERSO 
ro $2000 A 
‘Travelling Agents, and. »-who 
me good books, at the same time realizing fair 
profits. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED—To circelate 
the Pictorial Hist of India and China; Thrit- 
fing Incidents of the Wars of the United States, and 
other truly valuable and illustrated works. A 
droes, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, 
181 William street, New York. | 
Ky” Newspapers throughout the United States, 
copying the above adve ent, and giving it owe 
or more insertions, shall receive (prepaid) a copy 
of our **View ef New York in 1 ”» Publish 
will please direct their papers to ** Sears’ Family 
Visitor,’? New York. jan 31—4s | 


P WAMILY BIBLES — LARGE TYPS, 
AND GOOD PAPER.—The attention of Book 
Agents, Pedlars, ¢c., is respectfully invited to the 
Family Bibles published by E. W. Miller, and for 
aale by the subscribers, as being auperiot in eomé 
respects to many in the market... _are 
stantially bound in various styles, and the pric 
vary from $1.26 to $5—the Psalms ia metre being 
in all of them. DANIELS & SMITH, 
Booksellers and Publishers, No. 36 North Sixth 
street, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Also a beautiful edition of Pocket Bibi¢ vani- 
ous styles. nov 15—3t 


OUTH’S WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. — Just 
published and for sale by JOSEPH M. WIL- 
SON, 228 Chestaut atreet, Philadelphia—The Ad- 
dresses of the Youth of Philadelphia to Louis Kow 
suth, in one handsome volume; price 25 cents. 
Note.—The above Addresses were deenred worthy 
of publication by the Committee, consisting of seve- — 
ral eminent clergymen of Philadelphia. jan 24—t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denomiaations.— Baxaincton é 

Haswa.t, No. 27 North Sixth street, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 

moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A, 

Alexander, D.D, The stereotype plates have been 

corrected, and many of the typographical errors 

hot be 

cae 


which appeared in the previous editions, wi 
found in the one now offered to the ‘public. 

The following are the prices at which they ea 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $12.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and ‘othera 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sefl 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, maslin, gilt adge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large t pe, for the 
use of aged ahaa in various styles of binding. 

Aleo, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. is 

Sunday School Teachers will be furnished ob 
the best terms. may 19—tf | 


fees UNITED STATES LIFE INSURAN 

ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
$250,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chesl- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, ig- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordina 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The x eagens of payments is Cash ia 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

Also, the Deposit System, or new plan of Life In- 
surance. All payments made to the Company in 
this department, in purchase of Insurances; are am 
tirely optional as regards their amount, and the 
time at which they may be made. A party may pa 
in as much, or as little, (not less than 
often, or as seldom as he may find convenient, and 
there is no obligation on him whatever to continue 
his payments. (7 Further, the whole sums paid in 
are always at the command of the person in 
during his life time, and may be at any time with- 
drawn by him in whole or in part. So that, on the 
ey of this Compeny, there is created at one and 

e same time, an Insurance payable at death, 
Sund available in sickness, and a provision for ik 
age.—(See Company’s pamphlets.) 

In the Savine Department, Money ia re 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. : 


Stephen B. Crawford, Paul B.Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 


. Benjamin W. Tingley, 
_ Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, | John L. Linton. 

Streruen R. Crawroan, Président. 
Amsrose W. Tuompson, Vice-President. 
CHARLES G. Imtay, Sec’y a.d Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
In attendance at the, Office of the ‘ oun » from 
1 to 2.P.M., daily. oct 25- | 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
‘South Eéghth street, below PA 

—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the ‘finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original. packages,y.or at 
retail, on the moat reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, ‘and bags. 

Ky Goods carefally packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. nov 29—>tf . 


GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Daymp 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Ar 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green an 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaiba, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philade a White Wheat Extra Flour in: Bas- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies 
White Honey in the Comb, Cora Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchops, Sauces, Olive Oi1, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawbercy Syrups, &s. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, © 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. i 


McHenry, 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR 
New Jersey.—The Trustees of the College of 
New Jersey, having purchased the Edgehill property 
in this place, appointed the undersigned 3 eam, 
mittee to lease the said property to some compe- 
tent person, for the establishment of a Preparatory 
School under the supervision of the Board..{ The 
undersigned have entered into an arrangement for 
this purpose, with the Rev. Tuomas Cartreir, 
an alumnus, and for some time a tutor in the Col- 
lege, who, iv connexion with Mr. H. C. Cameron, 
also an alumnus of the Cellege, proposes to open 
the School for the reception of pupils early in No- 
vember, 1851. From their acquaintance with the 
gentlemen above-named, the committee feel war- 
ranted in commending them to public confidence 
and patronage. | JAMES CARNAHAN, . 

JAMES 8. GREEN, _. 
CHARLES HODGE, 
JOHN MACLEAN. ; 

Xx In accordance with the above notice, 
School hag been opened under the supervision oF 
the Trustees, and designed mainly to be prepara- 
tory to the College. The course of study em- 
braces what is usually taught in the first class insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The buildings, 
which are large and commodious, are situated near 
the extremity of the borough of Princeton, co 
bining the advantages of retirement and conveni- 
ence to the city. The grounds cover more) thar 
thirteen acres, providing amply for lawn, play- 
ground, and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domesti 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal 3 
Terms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. Ine 
structions in the French and German, at the ex- 
pense of the pupils. 
_ $07 Sessions commence on the first Aiea 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, an 
continue twenty-one weeks each. jan 2 aad 


GF LOUIS BOOKSTORE.—KEITH & WOODS, 
and Stationers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Keep constantly on hand a general assort 
ment of THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, embracing the Carters’ Publications and 
the Publications of the Presbyterian Board, at thé 
catalogue prices of each house: also, all the new 
wee valuable publications as they are issued from 

In addition to the above they always have a 
general assortment of School Books and Statione 
which they will sel] WHOLESALE and RETA{L 
at tne very lowest prices. Bibles and Testaments, 
in quantities, and in every style of rare and elegant 
bindings, 

Also, a géueral assortment of the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Publications. jan 21—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, male, ” 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if. paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 


z No subscription received for a less ‘term than one 


Subseribers, who. do not’ give express né- 
‘| tica to the contrary,, will. be considered as wishi 


to continue their subscription,‘and their paper wi 
‘be sent to themi ‘aécordingly. Nu paper discontina 
until all arrearages.are: paid, exceptiat she discretion 
of the Proprietor. 
Rates of Advertistng.—Por ‘15 Tines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 centa. Far 


We gave a handle to the foe.” 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repe 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for vertisemen 
to be made in advance. 
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